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ABSTRACT 

The third in a series of evaluative reports on "He 
and My Environment", a group-centered biological sciences program for 
educable mentally handicapped <EMH) adolescents, provides information 
about the curriculum design, the analysis and revision of curriculum 
materials, the gathering and processing of field test data, and a 
comparison of two representative seventh grade classrooms which were 
part of the field test. In a section on curriculum design, the 
rationale for selecting and organizing curriculum content is 
discussed; the program is traced from design to material development; 
and curriculum design theories and underlying assumptions are 
explained. Analysis and revision of curriculum materials is 
considered in relation to activities such as content reviews by 
experts and by staff members and a matrix analysis to determine 
emphasis on curricular components such as environmental themes and 
problem-solving skills. Described are problems, concerns, and costs 
of collecting and processing data (from field-test classes, teachers, 
students, and observers) to be used in evaluating curriculum 
effectiveness. Contrasted in a case study of the two classes are 
variables influencing effective use of the science curriculum such as 
classroom climate, student/teacher interaction, and teaching 
approaches that stress learning versus approaches that emphasize 
student behavior. Included are many photograpiis, charts, and graphs. 
(LH) 
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The Curriculum 

ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT a three-year life 
sciences program de .loped specifically for 13- to 16-year-old 
educabte mentally handicapped (EMH) children. Its develop- 
ment and assessment, the actual materials and their use in ihe 
classroom, the approaches to data collection, and the student 
outcomes all merit evaluative study. Such activities mignt best 
be viewed in the context of the three-year timeline for the 
development, testing, and final commercial release of the first 
two-year sequence (Units l-IH) of the program. 

So that ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT could be used in 
special education classes as soon as possible, the field trials 
were designed to overlap; two complete field tests of the 
materials were accomplished in three school years. 

The materials fo: ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT include 
a series of teacher's manuals that suggest specific teaching 
strategies for each activity. Also included is a kit of all 
equipment, media, and supplies not usually available in special 
education classrooms that are required for the instructional 
program. There h no studeni text, for the program i. designed 
around activities that are conducted by the students them- 
selves; these activities are supoorted by a variety of multi- 
sensory and multimedia instructional materials, that is, 
materials in a number of different media designed to appeal to 




two or more different senses of the students. Some of these 
materials, in addition to rcience equipment in the kit, include 
35 mm slides, filmstrtps, cassette tapes, individual Uudent 
worksheets, games, posters, study cards, wall charts, iliustraied 
booklets, and evaluai've devices. The program makes use of a 
35 mm slide projector and an overhead projector. It also nos 
tested the student." direct involvement vith a PolaroAt® 
camera and a cassette tape recorder. 

The j;erious reader of this report will likely have reviewed, 
or have access to, the teacher's manuals for ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT. For that reason, information on the curricu- 
lum objectives, science content, and skill development will not 
be described here. (Refer to the front material in any unit of 
the manuals for this information.) 

The development of this project and its evaluation are 
based upon several years of experience in developing and 
field-testing ME NOW, a life science curriculum for 11- to 
13-year-old EMH children.! The ME NOW program and the 
first year of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT are available from 
Hubbard Scientific Company, Box 105, Northbrook, Illinois 
60062. Several evaluation reports on these programs have been 
prepared. 2 

The Evaluation 

The development and evaluation of ME AND WY 
ENVIRONMENT began in 1971 and is expected to be 
completed early in 1976. (The fir:* two-year sequence-Units 
I, n,andin~have been released for commercial publication.) A 
large number of evaluative studies have been conducted and 
are being utilized in the curriculum's revision. All materials 
except Units II and V will have been through two complete 
field tests and two revisions by the time of their release in 
their third version for corr>merciaI production. 

Because the evaluation effort for this program is truly 
formative~an assessment designed to inform rtvision-the 
information gathered is utilized at once by the developers 
whe.iever the material that has been tested is revised. One 
might thi'ik, therefore, that there is little point in preparing 
formal reports. Yet the experience gained and some of the 
outcomes of the evaluation have bepn founo to have value to 
other audiences. Such results are judged not only worth 
preserving, but also of a sufficiently general application thbt 
the timeliness of reporting becomes a concern, it seems 
unreasonable, therefore, to dr^ay publication of an evaluative 
report until the end of the project. 
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The voliimi? of dat.* bt?incj procossod ovor the period of 
evukhition is consider dbh*. Mut)y facets of the studies provide 
instyfUs thiit couid prove of interest to an audience outside the 
present program developers. The studies may have significance 
to several specific groups, includim] special educators, curricu- 
iutn developers, and evaluators. 

In order to make the information available to such 
(jruups, and to document each major step in the overall 
evaluation effort, it was decided that a series of interim 
evaluation reports would be produced. That decision has 
several implications which need clarifying in order to avoid 
misinterpretation of the findings. 

1. The interim report document results with experimental 
materials, and thorefore do not present a balanced view 
of the program released for commercial publication. 

For example, the reports of the measures of student 
performance made during the first field test do not take 
into account the data obtained from classroom observers, 
teacher ref)orts, interviews with students, judgments of 
affect, and student attitudes. A report of content review^ 
and content analysis of the curriculum does not relate 
this information to empirical studies of effectiveness. 

2. The interim reports identify changes to bo made, but do 
not reflect all tne changes incorporated into revised 
maxeria's. 

Some aspects of the experimental program may elicit 
adversely critical reviews or turn out io be unworkable in 
the classroom. Because many readers are accustomed to 
seeing only final reports, it is possible to misunderstand 
the information being documented by interim evaluation 
studies. For example, the report of student performance 
relates to materials that no longer exist because of 
extensive revision. In no way can a judgment of the 
effectiveness of the final pioduct be based on that data. 
Those who want summative judgments must await the 
final repori. 

3. The interim reports do not provide a synthesis that 
enables one to draw a balanced judgment of the intira 
program. 

It is difficult to counter the tendency to make judgments 
of worth on the basis of incomplete and lopsided data. A 
final rsport will synthesize and balance the totality of 
studies and attempt to provide an honest judgment of the 
total effect and value of the program. It would be 
premature to attempt such a synthesis in as complex a 
program as ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, however, 
before all the data are in. 

Each of the interim reports addresses concerns of interest 
to rather different audiences. The identity of some of these 
audiences is suggested by che following descriptions of the 
contents and purposes of the reports. The overall purposes of 
the series of eports are: 

-to make visible the processes, criteria, and judgments 

associated with the various studies undertaken, 
"to provide definitions and statements of position with 
respect to the new aspects of evaluation being utilized. 
- to provide documentation of the results of specific 
studies. 

-to provide timely reports of a number of findings 
related to EMH students in general, and to communi- 
cate certain aspects of the evaluation effort that may be 
of interest to educators in the field of special education. 
A de<;cription of the completed reports concerning the 
formative evaluation of ME AND MV ENVIRONMENT is 
given below. Only a limited number of the reports were 
printed, but copies are on file at all special education 
instructional materials centers and are available from ERIC. 



FORMATIVE EVALUATION REPORT 1: Arranging Field 
Tests: Characteristics of Sites and Students. This re >ort serves 
four purposes: 

1. It defines the function of evaluation in curriculum 
development and presents the evaluation design for the 
development of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. 

2. It describes the criteria and procedures for selecting 
field-test participants. 

3. It presents data on the actual composition and character- 
istics of sites and of the students who participated in the 
first year's field trials. 

4. It reviews the placement of students in special education 
classes (based on the field-test sample) and draws upon 
the descriptions of students provided by teachers to flesh 
out such bare statistics as age and IQ to portray the 
variety of young people and instructional problems found 
in these classes. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION REPORT 2: Assessing Student 
Abilities and Performance: Year 1. The report serves five 
purposes: 

1. It places the collection and interpreti;tion of sti it data 
within the context of the overall evaluation design. 

2. It describes procedures for the development of test item >, 
and reports on studies of special problems. 

3. It reports on the development of instruments to assess 
functional abilities of students, and presents results for 
the field-test group. 

4. It reports on student oerformance related to instruction 
ir> the first field trials of Units i and ill. 

5. It presents statistical analyses of differences in perfor- 
mance related to a number of variables. 

The Content of Repor* 3 

The present report. Design and Revision, Data Collection 

and Portrayal, is divided into four paris: 
Part 1. Curriculum Design 
Part H. Analysis and Revision of Materials 
Part III. The Gathering and Processing of Data 
Part IV. Portrayal of Reality 

The articles in Part I, "Curriculum Design," do not 
represent an evaluation of this process. Rather, they are an 
effort to mak'* the process visible, to identify* the assumptions 
that guided the process, to describe tho transitions that 
occurred, and to point out some -veaknesses and problems that 
were encountered. The increasing experience of the BSCS 
organization in developing curricula is reflected in the pro- 
gression evident in the design. 

Part M, "Analysis and Revision of Materials," presents 
judgments of recognized authoritie- and staff who evaluated 
and critiqued the materials at various stages. The impact of 
these reviews on the revision of ME AND MY ENVIRON- 
MENT, along with the field trials, was large. This section also 
illustrates one technique of review and as an example presents 
the results of a matrix analysis of Unit I. Finally, the evolution 
of Unit I is traced over three versions to exemplify the total 
impact of revision activities. Examples of prescriptions for 
modifying materials are prebsnted to illustrate the kinds and 
degrees of change that were introduced in revision. 

Part III of this interim evaluation report is titled, "The 
Gathering and Processing of Data." It presents the specific 
data collection instruments and procedures used in the teisting 
of these curricular materials. It also describes the process by 
which th3 data generated by field trials is organized and 
translated into both broad guidelines for revision and spe^'ific 
revision suggestions. 

Part IV, "Portrayal of Reality," presents a case-study 
view of test classrooms to examine and compare the impres- 
sion suggested by various kinds of data and various sources and 
methods for obtaining data. B 
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rationale for organization 
of curriculum content 

There is no magic formuL -jt the selection, grouping, 
and sequefici.Kj of coruenl in a curriculum. The components 
that do become incorporated into o cjrncuium, he • -j^. r, are 
usuoliv the result cJ an orderly approach to the problem. W'»:»t 
follows in this ind the succeeding articles in Part I is an 
attempt to describe in abbreviated form ihy cc-^siderations 
that I'jd to decisions about content ii^ IViE AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT. 

The record reflects a progression a.id efinement of the 
iniiiai objectives and rationale for the program; it also reveals 
several major shifts-in the organization of content in .ts 
focus, and in the mode tor doliverinj the curriculum to 
childre K Throughout the development, however, certain ele- 
ments have remained constant and CuTtain procedures have 
operated to coorcJinate and synthesize the varied contributions 
of dozen' >pte. A large part of this stabilizing force is 

representeu , key staff members whose experience in 
curriculum desujn and in the conduct of writing conferences 
provided control and decisive action. 

At nume*'ous points in curriculum development there are 
several alternatives to choose among and many decisions to 
,nake in the absence of evidence or theory. While such 
decisions must perforce be arbitrary, they can b'^ informed by 
intuition. They can also be consistent in direction. These 
patterns should be apparent in the descriptions that follow. 

Def itiing Content 

The content of a curriculum is often misunderstood to be 
the choice of facts that are included in a particular subject 
matter aret^ Wha- this report defines as conteit mdudes far 
more than that. Facts ard concept* are one dimension, skills 
and processes are a second, strategies of teaching and learning 
are a third. A fourth dimension is the sequence of objectives 
and their accompanying expectations of outcome for students. 

This curriculum attempts also to inf; .ence the hidden 
curriculum provided by the teacher and by the school~the 
affective c!imate of the classroom and the environment for 
learning. To whatever degree these elements are in'luynced by 
the materials, that repres'-.tis a fifth content dimension. Some 
of these dimensions ovf •'iap. Thus a jixth dimension-the 
organization of learners and materials-affects the teaching 
strategies, the climate of thd class, and the development of 
certain concepts studied. 

As an example oi how just one basic assumption can 
influence the content of an entire cuiriculum, the following 
consideration was introduced by the staff and advisory board 
early in ihe li'e of th«$ project: 

The major problem to be considered tss the project ts 
developed is that of educational expectancy; that is, with a 
range of students currently categorized as educable mentally 
hanoicapped, what educational potentials can be attainea? 
Is training the end of any curriculum materials? Is training 
to develop self-respect, to be clean, to be well-groomed, and 
to eat certain foods to be the end of learning materials? Or 
can these students, in a different educational environment 
and with carefully desig^^ed materials, have the potential to 
be educated-to und^mtand the reasons for care of the 
body, for examnle-so that they can extend their effective* 
ness as members jf society and contribute to the quality of 
their !tves? 

1 he assumption was made that these students can be and have 
the right to be educated, not merely trained. The educational 
expectancy set by the curriculum remained a problem in the 



field-trst teac^hers' minds initially, as evidenced by tht? con- 
cerns they exprLSsed in theit feedback reports on specific 
acttvitios. Some catleci strongly for revision the mater i*;ls to 
provide more Iruinini}. Others qu stionifd the educative value 
of certain activrties. Each revisi')n therefore dul pay particirlar 
attention to this question of euucational relev- ricy. Wt? would 
be naive to expect that the fTiatetials as revised and released to 
the publisher completely resolve this rilemma. Thus thp 
complex problem o^ creating and communicating the content 
continues. 

THH BEGINNINGS OF CONTENT AND RATIONALE 

Tracing the evolution of ME AND flY ENVIRONMENT 
requires a IowK backward at the deveiopmt' nt of ME NOW, the 
first of the BSCS programs for educable mentally handicapped 
(EMH) child'-en, eleven to thirteen years old. When vvork firs* 
berio'n on that project, ..leetings were held with special 
education teachers in four regions of the United States. An 
adviiory board ot experts in the field of special education and 
biology met and reviewed the needs and problems of this 
popildtion. Out of the meetings came a set of basic assump- 
tions underlying the design of the curriculum materials and a 
set of general objectives to guide in their developr^ent. While 
these have been modified slightly in form as the program 
evolved, the principles have served as continuing guidelines for 
the EMH project. 

A SET OF GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. To help the menti'^lly handicapped child develop interests, 
skills, and positive attitudes through experiences with 
scientific— especially biological— concepts. 

2. To provide the mentally handicapped child with chal- 
lenging intellectual activity at a level commensurate W'th 
his ability to respond effectively. 

3* To aid the chiio in establishing functional modes of living 
through heightened observation, a well-developed 
curiosity, an increased measure of self-confidence*, and a 
sense of respon .ibility to and for his environment. 

4. To contribute to the development in the child of a higher 
level of social maturity and emotional stability that can 
lead to increased vocational proficiency, realistic self- 
concept, creative self-expression, and more effective 
assimilation into the community. 

5. To develop in the child a knowledge of himself in relation 
to his environment, along with a tendency to apply this 
knowledge to the tasks of everyday living. 

6. To contribute to increased knowledge about the learning 
characteristics and limitations of th«» educable mentally 
handicapped pupil, ond about effective strategics fur 
instruction. 

k3ASiC ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE DESIGN FOR 
THE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

1. ideas must be developed with a minimum of reading on 
the oart of the student. 

2. Vocabulary, where possible, should mvolve functional 
rather than technical language, although technical names 
are taught when these mty be useful to the student. 

3. Entry points should be concerned with concrete, tangible 
"things," rather than with abstract, intangible ideas or 
concepts. 

4. The classroom nvironment and the materials should not 
be cluttered with distractors; however, a variety of 
perceptual modes and instructional media should be used 
{e.g., sight, touch, smell, etc.). 

5. Activities should be developed in small, discrete units 
that build on or reinforce a concept or skill. 

6. Learning, for thi EMH student, requires slovw'er pacing, 
greater redundancy, and time for participation by each 



student. The instructional materials should be student 
doiny ruthur tlhin stiKient watchir *]. 

7. An activity nuis' if)Vi)lve the stucient in ways of applying 
the dtjired behavior; transfer cannot be assumed. 

8. EMH children .leed, and ran respond effectively to, an 
activity-oriented instructional approach. 

9. The curriculum should be designed to provide students 
with an experience in science us inquiry, through the 
exploration of their environn:ent. 

10. Most teachers of the Educable Mentally Handicapped will 
need specific drections in using inquiry strategit?s ^or 
teaching science concepts. 

11. The teachers of the Educable Mentally h'andicapped, for 
the most part, are not science-oriented, therefore, the 
materials should be specific with regard to science 
techniques. 

12. The materials and methods must permit or provide 
attention to individual differences and to specific learning 
characteristics of thf: population. 

13. To achieve the objectives, designers of the materials 
should attempt to create a balance between detail and 
motivation; that is, the amount of minute and abstract 
detail that can Lie learned is probably a function of the 
interest and motivation that can be established to deal 
with it. 

MAX)R AIMS FOR ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 

1. Development in each child of a sense of identity as a 
Derson who has some degree of control over and can act 
on his environment. This will leac to a degree of 
self-determination based on a rational coping with situa- 
tions rather than on a p»»ssive compliance or an impulsive 
response to problems. 

2. Developnnent in each child of a success syndrome. More 
than anything else, each activity is intended to be a 
success experience for each child. It is the teacher's 
rdsponsibiiit^'- almost obligation— to see that each child 
succeeds at a level that is challenging to his abilities and 
that preserves his self-respect. It is a further responsibility 
of the teachtT to point out his achievement, .^s a group, 
the students should lelp eech individual fit what he has 
done into a pattern of acconplishment. 

3. Development in each child of an interest that could 
becorne a hobby cr avocation over a lifetime (through an 
exposure to an array of experiences in science), it is 
hoped that many children will firid some area-perl^raps 
growing plants, caring for animals, identifying flov^ors, 
'collecting things, or simply enjoying outings into the 
country —that they feel strongly about and can develop 
some coHipetence Or knowledge in. This would provide a 
means of self-expression and (perhaps) allow some degree 
of sharing or involvement Vvith others. 

4. Development in each child of a sense of relationship and 
empathy with other living things. It is hoped this will lead 
to a positive -jgard and caripg about what afiects them as 
individuals and as a group, because /hat affects them 
affects the community of man. 

5. Development in each child of an understanding of 
environmental conditions thnt will lead to a sense of 
responsibility for the environment and actions that 
protect or improve it. 

To gather information about the science concepts con- 
sidered appropriate for the EMH population that the new 
curriculum was to serve, over fifty science syllabi in various 
K-12 programs of special education were reviewed bv the 
BSC^ staff and the EMH advisory board. Taking into account 
the interests of these children at different ages and the*r 
emerging needs for various kinds of information presented a 
further challenge in planning what Wi.: to become the ME 
NOW curriculum. 



The advisory board and btnff postulated that the agi;s 
eleven to thirteen represent a period in the child's physical 
development when he needs to understand and accept his own 
body. Thus, "me now" seerr^pd a natural entry point; 
it fitted the egocentric perspective of the child at that age. 
Moreover, the sequence of biological informc}tion about the 
structure and function of the human body could be treated in 
a simplified linear manner, thus enabling objectives and goals 
to be established at each step in the sequence of activities. 

One of the tenets of the BSCS philosophy of edijcation is 
that instruction should encourage students to become directly 
involved in investigations, rather than to read about them or 
listen to the teacher tell about them. This philosophy also 
influenced the assumptions and ^-trategies built into the new 
program. 

ME NOW has proved to be a distinct departure from most 
special education curricula. First, there is no textbook: the 
student is provided with a series of activities^ carefully 
programmed by the teacher through a manual of instructional 
strategies. 

Second, a planned redundancy is built into the program 
through the use of a variety of media. Whenever possible, two 
or more of the student's senses are stimulated—one at a 
time— to rein' ce the learning process. For instance, the 
heartbeat is heard through the stethoscope, the resulting pulse 
is felt in the wrist, and seen both in the arteries of a rabbit's 
ear and in a film. 

Third, the principal manner of discourse in the program is 
througi; a carefully tested sequence of questions intended to 
minimizf- lecturing and to encourage student discussion and 
verbalization of ideas. 

Fou.'th-and perhaps this feature of tho ME NOW 
program is most important to an instructor vith very little 
background in science-there is the concept of a teaching kit. 
in addition to specific programmed script su(igestions a'jout 
what to do and how to do it, the teacher is given the actual 
software and hardware *o carry out those suggestions in the 
classroom. 

When the ME NOW program had been successfully tested 
with a number of EMH classes, many of its features were 
carried over into the development of a new program for EMH 
childre-^ of junior high school age. This new curriculum came 
to be called ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. Building on their 
experience with ME NOW, the project staff convened a 
conference to plan the new program in May of 1971. 
Participants were four special educators and one biologist who 
made up the advisory committee, and a writing team con- 
sisting of five special education teachers and five biology 
teachers. This group endorsed the focus of the program on 
environmental studies and suggested i/ays that a study of the 
environment could meet the needs of 13- to 16-year-old EMH 
students. 

Following the conference, the project staff prepared an 
outline of the proposed content and objectives of the 
curriculum. In drawing up this outline, the staff made a 
thorough review of the physical, social, and psychological 
needs of adult retardates, as described in a study conducted by 
the Department of Special Education at Yeshiva University 
during the preliminary development of the Social Learning 
Curriculum.^ This was a further attempt to characterize the 
areas of need tha; might be met bv ME AND MY ENVIRON- 
MENT. 

As the curriculum evolved, a statement of majof aims was 
generated. These have served as a set of ultimate goals toward 
which each activity should lead. ■ 

^"Cluster Analysis of Befiavioral Problems of Adult Retar- 
dates/' Appendix D of A Propose' for a Research and 
Development Center in Curriculum for the Mentally 
Retarded, Herbert Goldstein, Director New York: Curricu- 
lum Center, Yeshiva University, January 1970. 
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from design to materials 

THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

A numl)er of approaches can be used for the production 
of materj.Hs: WrittMS can be assen^ibled in one place or remain 
separated, materials can be written piecemeal over an extended 
time, or the writing can be concentrated within r brief period: 
activities can be written and pibt-tested individually, or 
produced in larger instructional blocks prior to tryout. The 
approach utilized at B^CS involves n iiumber of writers in one 
location working as teams for a limited period of time to 
create a large amount of material. This approach has a 
synergistic component because of the interaction between 
writers and *he intense, task •wiented environment. 

Using the BSCS model, an eight-week writing conference 
was held to develop the curriculum in the surrimer of 1971. 
This writing conferer>ce, composed of five pairs of biology and 
special education teachers plus four project staff, developed 
materials for more than a year of experimental use. Another 
fight weeks o. staff review, editing, production of media, and 
assembly of equipment readied the curriculum for the first 
field trials, which were conducted from November of 1971 
through June of 1972. During this period, intensive "^eview and 
interpretation of processes and outcomes occurred. 

A second eight-week writing conference, again utilizirj 
ten special education and biology teachers, met d^iring ^le 
summer of 1972. This group revised the material? testtd in 

1971- 72 and developed a second year of materials. During the 

1972- 73 school year, the initial group of classes field-tested 
the second year of the curriculum^ while a new group of 
classes put the revised first-year materials to the test. Final 
revision for commercial publication of the firsr-year materials 
wa? accomplished by two proiect staff members during the 
summer of 1973, 

Th.n summer, also, a seven-week writing cc n^erence 
composed of five pairs of biology and special education 
teachers and two project s ^f members convened to revise the 
materials first tested in 197i. /3 and to ae/elop a third year of 
new materials. First field trials of the new third-year materials 
were conducted from October 1973 to Mav 1974 in the classes 
*hat had previously tested materials for years one and two. 
The revised second-year materials weie retested from Septem- 
ber 1973 to June 1974 by the second field-te«t group. Thus, 
the sequence of creation, refinement and m-jnufacture. trial, 
revision, trial, and final revision reoccurs -or each year of 
instructional materials produced. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBIE 

INITIATING A WRITING CONFERENCE 

Once the difficult task of staffing a piojeCi, selecting and 
conv»*ning a(lvisory groups, and select ruj writers has been 
uccomplisheti, the job of orienting p-Msonnel ami iniiiating the 
actual production of materials remains, in the (Jevelopment of 
ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, the short planning time 
resulted in an initial writing conferanci? that was !ess struc- 
tured than might be desired. Two staff memf)eis joined the 
project about the time the first writing ccnfifri:nce v,^as 
convened Furthermore, sufficient lea(i time Wiis not available 
for producing a complete plan for the curriculum ahead of 
time. Conse(,uj>nt!v the burden of planning and decision- 
miking was underi '^en joiritiy by stalf and writers in the first 
week or so of the writing conference. Heavy reliance was 
placed on speciulists and o.» studies b** others in the fi-Hd. 

Available to the conferees were the general objectives and 
basic assumptions shown on page 4 of this report. All 
participants also received a four-page doctimont rontaining 
some considerations related to objectives. In addition to 
defining three levels of performtnce object; /es, suggesting the 
form for stating objectives, and outlining procedures for 
specifying strategies ot instruction, the paper contained the 
following statement: 

A major committnent of this project is to specify perfor- 
mance objectives for the EMH pupil population and to 
desig.^ activities through which these objectives are to be 
attained The specification of objectives is influenced least 
by what we know about biology, and nwst by what we 
know about the EMH pupil population. We know that 
biology is a source of information about life and a source of 
understanding of the methods by which this information is 
obtained. But we also know that there are perceptual, 
emotional, and other learning difficulties as well as practical 
considerations for the welfare of these children in a 
competitive e^d often callous society. We seek a reasonable 
n;//. of these considerations to provide a useful, meaningful, 
and effective curriculum in life science for tne educable 
mentally handicapped. We will, therefore, not pursue 
content to a depth greater tlian the ability or the need of 
these children to absorb it. Nor will we wish to involve these 
students in intellectual operations beyond their abilities to 
perform. Thesa limits are still not readily identifiable and 
both optinmm and restraint must i)e applied to the 
development of 'vasonable hypotheses in this regard. 

The selection ana statement of performance objectives for 
this program should represent an effort to specify (1) those 
content elemenU that represent a reasonably complete 
picture of environmental relationships, (2) cogni^we and 
psychomotor operations the student will perform during 
instruction; and, {3} what the student will know or be able 
to do on his own, when an activity sequence is completed. 
Individually and collectively, these three factors represent 
the basis upon which the effectiveness of the materials and 
the instruction t., iie learning of the child should be 
evaluated. 

Participants also received a twelve-page document con- 
taining a proposed outline of four units of instruction for the 
curriculum. For each unit, a half-paqe description like that 
shown was provided. Those areas ot need in the EMH 
population, as identified b*' the Yeshivi study, were enumer- 
ated, along with possible skills, attitudes, and concepts that 
the curriculum coMld address, (See page 7J The paper also 
listed cognitive behaviors to be emph^siied throughout the 
curriculum, which included observing, describirto, identifying, 
compa^'ing, associating, inferring, applying, and predicting. In 
addition, it cited sample terminal objectives for each unit. 

(Continued) 
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Exampie of writers' working outline provided at initial 
writing conference: 

UNIT i. WHAT iS MY ENVIRONMENT? 

General instructional Obiective: The student will observe, 

identify, measure, describe, compare, and cacegorize the 

components of his immediate environment. 

Contextual Focus: Near Me 

Ecological Theme: Interrelationships of environmental com- 
ponents. 

Notes: This is planned as an introductory unit with 
acti</ities of an exploratory nature to assist the student in 
learning to communicate about his environment, to stimulate 
interest in exploring the e*.wironment, and to help the student 
relate various environme'^tal components to his needs, prob- 
lems, and interesfi. Initial activities are designed to be real 
"grabbers." 



initial activities will likely center on the classroom and 
lead to observation and identification of items such as: light, 
temperature, air, furniture and other objects, students, 
teacher, sounds, smells, water, registers or radiators, dust, 
microscopic life, etc. The school area, path from home to 
school, and home can serve as the focus for additional 
acti ities designed to identify additional environment com- 
ponents which will be important In activities to follow: e.g., 
plants, animals, soil, rock, water, concrete, trash, sewage, 
smoke, etc. 

Subsequent activities could be designed to ass^ist the 
student in organizing the identified components so that he 
discovers some patterns, relationships, etc. These activities lay 
groundwork for later un*ts, but also seem to have immediate 
utility in enabling the student to cope with environmental 
inputs. 



AfU Ali OF NE U) IN EMH POPULA TlON. AS IDENTIFIED BY THE YESHIVA STUDY. AND SOME CORRESPONDING SKILLS. 
AM iTuntS. AND CONCCPTS TO RE DEVELOPED BY ME AND MY ENVIRONMEIMT 



PHYSICAL NEEDS 

i(!»*rtitu:.itit)ii 
s*'i.sjiiv stinuil.itni' 
|i xiy iitiii/jtti.Mi 
ethysiC.tl m.imt'Mi.inn* 

Siic}(ji*sti*(l Skill,, AttitU(l»*s. .truJ Cont.»»pls 

Thi* ■;tucJ**nt 

cirviMups iMWiionmtMit.il jw.iiiMios-; thrnuqh siTisory pi?rCep 
tion 

"xhthtts siH'Ctfss rfi psychortiotor skills. 
r»»(:f)qni/rs sourci* of (hrtiiiy «:oniMtint>nts. 
rijcnqm/t's ili«t:i>rnpos«»» ri;ljtn>rKhips jnd ,r.M)t:idtt>s thi»si» 
with vv***!?'' (Iispos.il .tn«i t)(j(lv cinv 

irriM|ni/«*s soiiic'-s cif »MiviruiirTii>iit.il tjlt-mfrUs to rnrtjt his 
rifi'd'.. 

rh()osi*s nnJpiW (iii't. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 

I'tnittion i! st.thil y 
iii..st»*i V 
"»i*lt ii*s(it*t:t 
v.iii.itnin 

Sii«iq«»st»*<i Skills. Artimitf,. .ind (^ini:i»pts 
Th.- >r.i(1. fM 

itrt'tMis I't f.isk-, 

.v'«tfin.i!jr pri>hli*rn scilviruj ti»t:hnit|tii?s. 
inri-ijf.it«*s h.is»«: .n .iili rllir li jiniru; skiHs. 

ili»'/i'liiiis tiM»iini|s ijf t ciiificJiMirf. t «inipi»ti»n(:»-. liivt s'-lt wr)rth. 
.jcfi'iM* jrsfhpftf .tpnriM'iiiiiDiiN. 

srn,f, .1 ttu syrnriifMy .inil (|»»su}r» o? i»n vironnifntiil 
i •iriiioiii Mt 

ttff»»ru|'. ii.i-itfit)!) till' m»sp'm:!s !)piitioii i)t ciihi?rs. 
HftiMii .tt.i?fs ;i'>(l.»tsi r:i!tn(| ,iiu| c»i)niniufii(Mti»s ahdu? rM»*' 
f»»l .tiMri-.hit)'. Ill »Tiviiin-ni.»nt,il •:iinipi)iH'n?s. 
.jiii*s?iiins. iiivi-stu|.i!«»s. .it»il .icft-pts hts roU* in thi; iM>vif«Jt> 

fTll'flt. 

ifvti.iti»s ic ttvttirs fi«l.iti*(. !ti ..MviriinniMfU. 

! tki's lit .»!»• Ill wVlilk 

( i».--'»icl»'rs .i'!»'r n.itui"^. 

. • » |. •..'»> • * i» . ' 'Mi-b*'!' >tl , cI'-»U nh'V| 



att(?mpts new tasks. 
-WLMphs conse(|uences of piomiscuous syxual bi.'h.jvior. 
Note: Many of the; psychologicrl n«»»ds should satisfml 
thioiicjh iristructloitjl techniuues, huildirKj a .iUC(»*ss 

syndronrjo for the studttnt. 

SOCIAL NEEDS 

-d«.»pendence 

interaction 
-social ado(|uacy 
-mobility 

possessions 

Suggosted Skills, Attitudes, ami Concepts 
Thir student: 

recognises dependence on comnunents of phy«i(i.il and 
biological environment. 

• develops receptive and expiessive comnunicution. 
perceives position In space and spatial relationships, 
recoqni/es environmental cues and utilises these fororienta 

tion and mohihty. 

• weryhs nee(is foi luxury item^. 

lecogni/es private ownership vs. the commons, 
weighs effects of drug use on physiological function, 
recognises possible mdivuhial dependence on drugs, alcohol, 
jnd tobacco. 

.irticulates and modifies his individual tn/iavior with com 

ponents of the environment, 
modifies personal grooming and appearand? habits, 
values environment to ext..nt of not vandali*^^irig. 
recognises dependence oi human society on unvironmern. 
lecognises thjt society has different needs an<l different 

people to fulfill those needs. 

suggests, proposes, or accepts that 'no mar^ is an island/ 
investigates a<iu!t roles in society, weighs job re(|uirenn'nts 
and opportunities. 

weigl^s alternative transportation means in terms of environ 
men al impact, 
uses p.:blic transportation. 

procures thinqs that are appropriate for his environmental 
ntM'ds. 

trjvels beyorid furnier ))oiindjries. 

di'monstrates ani>ri*t*i.sti()n and r.uncem f(»r t»nvirnnmi»rital 
(ju.ilrtV- 

wiMghs alternative family sise. 

••v.ilu.iti»s. iju*»stif)ns. fir a(!ri»pts ruU'S and custtims of so(:.»»ty 
.IS they rflati* to iMivifonnn'ntjl issues f)f prcMiM:tiori .iiid 
conservation. 
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Within tht? first thriM? djys of thi; writing conference a 
I .itioMiili?, ohjectivr -ii'tuHMUy, inul content outline for four 
units of instruction hjti htM'n (h^VHloped tind dgtecd upon. 

During the rt?nuiintfcr of tin? writing conferenco, more 
thcin a full year of instructional materials wert written, 
hicluded were 70 activities comprising 404 pages of p'inted 
material, plus first-tlraft materials related to a second year of 
instruction. 



MODiFiCATiONS IM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

The preceding section of Part I in this "^eport <;umma^i^ed 
the foundations .hat underlie ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 
und the initial declsioris about its content. This rationale 
ser^'ed as a stabilising influence und provided a set of constants 
thai the structure of the curriculum could he developed 
around. A number of changes did take place, however, arxi 
these changes had three sources. One was a series of seven 
ciitical reviews of the first year of experimental matjrial 
piocJuced. (Pi;rt 11 discusses these reviews in some detail.) The 
second souf^e was the data from the first year's field trial of 
the materials. Tho actual data derived from field trials 
constitute four large volumes of material, plus two full file 
drawers of teacher and student responses. Examples of these 
data are included in Part f H of this report, which explains how 
data for revision were organized. The third source of change 
was a staff review and reccnceptualization of the curriculum, 
including a synthesis of "leas drawn from th> other two 
sources. Portions of staff revi ws that represent turninc, points 
in conceptualising the curriculum are included in Part II. 

The following paragraphs of this section describe the 
major changes that wyre introduced in ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT. The curriculum was originally conceived of 
as SIX units tc be taugh? over a two-year period. Each unit was 
to be approximately twenty -five activities in length. Ti'ie 
writers initially, however , underestimated the pace of teaching 
the activities and the number of activities necessary to 
accomplish certain objectives. To adjust the pace and retain 
the overall scope of the program, the activities were reor- 
ganized in the first revision to be taught in two units a year 
over a three-vear periods When the necessary degree of 
expansion was provided in Unit |^ however, this unit aione 
became a full year of tictivities: it was apparent that four years 
o^ materials -rTiore than 200 activities -had been created. 

A second cnange thai was derived primarily from fieid- 
testing relates to the subject matter content itself. A curricu- 
lum dealing with er.vironmental concerns is far more complex 
than one dealing with the structure and function the human 
body, the subject matter of the predecessor of this curriculum, 
ME NOW. Because of the many interrelationships, dealing vv*th 
such a complex subject matter in a simple linear manner was 
ouite difficult. Activities and sequences of activities tended to 
have more than one objective, and weaving different ecological 
themes throughout the activities d:J not communicate a 
logical progression of ideas in sequeruo. To communicate the 
relationship and purpose of activities more clearly, they were 
reorganized into cores of related activities with a cluster of 
common objectives. This reorganizatiori communicated to the 
teacher the "why intontion-ility" of the instructional 
secuience-that is, the teacher could see why particular 
activities had been selected, why they v\.ere sequenced i a 
particular way. and what the overall intent of a partic ilar 
series of activities was. 

Another reason for the concern about why intentionality, 
as uoU as the concern for clarifying what ihe curriculum is 
intended to do. is related to an assumption that has r^ot been 
explicitly stated. Th(? assumption is that teachers carj acquire 
trie appropriate behaviors for presenting ineas and communi- 



cating with their studi.rits Through using a highly structured 
and d<;tailed teacht'i's niariual, which is the vehicle for 
providing teachers with an orientation toward tin? program. It 
is assumed that over tir^ie the teachei wih internalize and 
generalize from the detailed and specific strategies presented in 
the materials; many of these strategies can then be carried 
forward to further activities and ideas that the teacher 
generates for the |)rogram. It s hoped as well that they will be 
carried forward into the terdier's classroom behavior generally 
throughout the rest of the school day. 

While the staff Relieves that the foregoing ,.8sumption is 
warranted, it is pr^sible that the manual does not provide a 
suffi'-ient numb-.r of exf)licit directions for a certain propor- 
tion of the tracher population to understand and implement 
the curricul a n as it was intended. See, for example, the case 
study in Tart IV of this report reflecting how two of the 
Mi.Iw-iest teachers used the curriculum. In any event, the 
assumption adds to the complexity and difficulty of develop- 
ing the materials because a consistent strategy must be 
maintained throughout. One potential weakness in the 
program as a conse(|uence of holding such an assumption may 
be that tht: teacher's manual calls little attention to teaching 
behaviors that could be detrimental to the teaching strategies. 
Thus, certain inappropriate behaviors can sometiriies be 
maintained indefinitely by teachers attempting in good faith 
to use the materials as tney were intended. 

A third change arose because of a shift to a more explicit 
focus on the skills utilized in the material. The staff became 
aware that in the first experimental version of the material the 
expUcit se({uence of objectives related primarily to the 
understanding of subject matter concepts. The writers and 
staff had intended, however, to place an e(|ual amount of 
emphasis on tho development of inc|uiry and problem-solving 
skills and applicational behaviors. The imbalance came about, it 
'Vas believed, because the subject-matter content of ME AND 
MY ENVIRONMENT is far more complex and comprehensive 
than that in ME NOW. In order to assure the development of 
the inciuiry and problem-solving skills and processes, matrices 
were developed to locate and {)ian particular skill development 
sequentially throughout the materials. Tlie detailed analysis of 
Unit I of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT described in Part II 
of this report illustrates the coordination of the many 
instructional components of this curriculum. 

Another change that has <x:curred in each revisiori of the 
materials has to (Jo with the organizing themes and sequence 
of activities throughout each unit. It would be quite fair to say 
that eacfi writing conference should be viewed not as a mere 
revision of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, but instead as a 
redevelopment oi the curriculum; each revision utilized a more 
spec fic and elaborate framework to extend the scof)e and 
sequence of the materials. 

In addition to the modifications in the format and 
organization of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT from tha' used 
in ME NOW, two changes represent tlie addition of co.n- 
ponents not considered in ME NOW. The first of these is the 
inclusion of assessment activities, called "Clues to Success," as 
an integral part of the materials. They provide the teacher with 
an immediate indication of each student's background and 
en ering ability, and with some evidence of what the students 
have learned from a sequence of instruction. 

The second component that has been added to the 
materials, "The Student Record of Progress." is a system for 
recording and documenting student performance across many 
dimensions. Built into this system is a procedure for setting 
different levels of expectation for different children to avoid 
judging all children by the same standard of success. This 
componeru is also reflected in individu li activities, where a 
maximum and a minimum set of expected outcomes are 
established for each activity. B 
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THEORY AND PLANNING 

To some degre*-* curriculum dsvelcpment is a craft. Many 
curriculd have been (and are) developed intuitively. Sjbject- 
matter specialists or practitioners generate the materials they 
feel are needed. Both Bloom^ and Schwab2 point out, 
however, that wp can no longer conduct our educational 
activities so innocently. Robinson^ elaborates this point: "Just 
as a smoker can keep smoking, but no longer be innocent cf 



^Benjamin S. Bloom. 1972. Innocence in Education. School 
Review 80(3): 120 (May). 

^Joseph J Schwab. 1973. The Practical 3: Translation into 
Curriculum. School Review 8 1(4): 501 522 (August). 

^James T. Robinson. 1973. Curriculum Design. Prepared for 
the Annual Conference Colorado ASCD, Boulder, Colo. 
(November). 



the consequences, the educated can no longer develop curric- 
ula on the sole intuitions and experiences of scholars, or 
te^ichers, or curriculum specialists, or textbook writers. Too 
much knowledge has accumulated in fields relevant tc curricu- 
lum design to enable us to conduct our craft with innocerce." 

Schwab holds that five bodies of experience must De 
represented in the group thai undertakes the task of curricu- 
lum development. These are subject-matter scholars; persons 
familiar with the sptcific target children; persons who know 
school, claisroom, and community milieus; persons who know 
♦he particular group of teat^Kars involved and what their SKills 
include; arid persons trained in the curriculum-making process. 
These need to be represented equally, according to Schwab. 
More emphasis on one over the ot' ers creates a diito tion. To 
these bodies of experience should be added persons conscious 
of various educational ideologies and aware of their implica- 
tions for the practices and goals cf schooling. Finally, in 
Schwab's view, a period of planning is the remaining essential 
ingredient in the utilization of these skills in curriculum 
making. (Continued) 
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How does the development of ME AND MY ENVIRON- 
MENT fare in the light of the considerations specified by 
Schwab and others? Generally, staffing included persons with 
training and experience in the subject matter, in teaching this 
age group, and in working with speci«! education teachers, 
parents, and children. To th'^s? were added writers who also 
were scholars in the subject area or ttachers of the target 
children. The advisory committer provided tome expertise in 
curriculum theory. The skills of the curriculum specialist and 
of the educational philosopher concerned with ideologies and 
value assumotions per se are rare. The project did include 
evaluation as a component from the beginning and in some 
ways, concerns about value assumptions and curriculum design 
were represented in the evaluation effort. 

From the first, the intent of funding has been to develop 
a subject-matter-oriented life science curriculum for educ^ible 
iPentallv handicapped (EMH) students. An attempt has been 
made to balance the training of both staff and writers in order 
for biologists and special educators to be equally represented. 
That was done as a conscious and continuing effort to respond 
to the needs and characteristics of the learners, and to provide 
concepts helpful in solving their persistent life problems. There 
has been an apparent tendency, in spite of this effort, for the 
biologists' views to carry greater weight in decision making. 

Perhaps the weakest element in the project has been the 
lack of adequate planning time due to funding time lines. The 
result has been that a number of decisions were made on the 
basis of intuition and experience rather than on the basis of a 
theoretical framework. This is not a criticism of the project 
but of the field. The process of curriculum development in 
general remains vague and ambiguous. The body of theory that 
does exist is not adequate. Basic research has not been done. 

Compounding the lack of planning time imposed by 
funding difficulties, staff turnover created further problems: 
over the course of the five-year project, thirteen persons have 
filled the five or six staff positions. Two persons have 
remained on the sta^f over the entire three-year period of 
development, however, and there was fortunately an over- 
lapping carryover in staff from the preceding ME NOW 
development. Overall, a number of appropriate steps were 
taken by the project staff: specialists were convened to 
identify certain needs of the target population and areas of 
content that should be included in the materials to satisfy 
those needs. Also, a general set of guidelines was adopted. 
Similar guidslines had already proved effective in developing 
the ME NOW curriculum, which provided a successful model 
to follow. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

The design of jny curriculum involves a number of 
assumptions, not all of them noted explicitly, and a few that 
go unrecognized. In this and the next section some of the 
assumptions of both kinds underlying ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT are identified and discussed. 

First of ail, it should be noted that many beliefs and 
commonplaces about mentally handicapped children were 
assumed not to be true. The project staff and the other 



developers of the curriculum purposely elected to explore the 
range and limits of ability rather than to assume it. 

The effect of another assumption is that the basic design 
of all the material in ME AND MY ENVIRONMEi>IT calls for 
activities that are built on the strategy of group instruction. 
This strategy has been supported by the majority of field-test 
teachers and has renr,ained relatively unquestioned by the 
advisory board and review personnel as a classroom manage- 
ment technique. This does not mean, however, that children 
work only in classroom groups. What it means is that children 
do each activity at the same time in small groups. Thus, the 
materials are not specifically designed to enable each child to 
work at his own pace in moving from activity to activity, or in 
selecting which activities to study. Instead, the entire class is 
involved in cne activity at a time, and the teacher must make 
adaptations for individual differences within the limits of that 
activity. It goes without saying, of course, that there may be in 
such activities one child who might need special help, or who 
might be expected to do only nart of the activity, or who 
might be expected to perform at a lower level than other 
children. In such instances the curriculum is dependent for 
maximal effectiveness on the ability of teachers to fill in where 
the need for individual instruction is apparent. 

Another assumption that has not been seriously ques- 
tioned in the development of the program is that the 
curriculum should transmit a carefully selected set of informa- 
tion to all students. This is, of course, the assumption almost 
all curricula use as a starting point: that there is some set of 
facts, concepts, and skills that all children should acquire to 
some degree. The premise of behavioral objectives, criterion 
referencing, and competency-centered instruction is that 
acquiring such information and skills is the purpose of a 
curriculum. This curriculum effort grew initially out of a 
commitment to the use of behavioral objectives and a belief 
that certain science facts would be useful to ail children. Since 
that time two things have occurred to modify this position 
somewhat. 

The experience of the staff in observing field trials and in 
interpreting results based on the use of experimental materials 
suggested that, with these materials at least, learning did not 
always proceed in a simple linear fashion. The use of objectives 
and expectations of teachers and children were therefore 
modified. 

Second, the staff began comparing the assumptions of an 
information-transmission model with the ideas of develop- 
mental theorists, such as Piaget and Kohlberg. Empirical 
evidence is accumulating that the developmental level of the 
child is a crucial element in deciiions about content and 
appropriate objectives. 

Clearly, the concerns expressed in this section of the 
report are general; they relate to all curricula. It is w«)rthwhile 
to note the reach, and failing grasp, of curriculum developers. 
Ultimately our craft depends upon the educational theorists 
and philosophers. We still await an adequate theoretical and 
research base. Until such a time as someone can definitely say, 
however, "This is way that children learn," a curriculum 
must be assessed on the basis of how effectively it can be used. 
The next section (along with reports of field trials) addresses 
this question. ■ 
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reviews 
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As soon as the first experimental materials of ME AND 
MY ENVIRONMENT were printed in the fall of 1971. six 
reviewers were recjuested to make a content analysis of them. 
The materials consisted of 70 activities on 404 printed pages. 
The reviewers were selected to provide a variety of perspec- 
tives and were charged with performing dexailed critiques 
based on their areas of expertise. 

Edward Meyen and Warren Heiss, both authorities in the 
special education of retarded children and knowledgeable in 
the development of curricular materials, provided an analysis 
of the relevance of the materials to the target population of 
educable mentally handicapped children. Biologists Jerry 
Hubschman and James Jones reviewed the materials for 
appropriate emphasis and development of ecological themes, 
and for accuracy in the treatment of this subject. Biologist 
Edward Kormondy reviewed the materials for tht/ adequacy 
and intellectual honesty of their treatment of environmental 
biology. 

Robert Ennis. an authority in psychology and the 
philosophy of education, analyzed the curriculum in terms of 
its cognitive demands. He was asked to answer such questions 
as, "Can the desired inferences and conclusions be drawn from 
the experiences and evidence provided?" He also analyzed the 
development of concepts in terms of the assumptions and 
inferences required of the student. 

The critiques the<:e reviewers provided comprised 127 
t/pewritten pages. Their detailed suggestions for specific 
changes in many of the activities proved invaluable for 
revision. Excerpts from some of their general and summary 
statements are presented here to indicate the flavor of their 
reactions. These criticisms reflect the kinds of problems tnat 
have since been addressed in two revisions. 

The special educators who reviewed the materials had 
been acquainted with the previously developed ME NOW 
curriculum. Both felt that ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 
represented an improvement over the earlier program. Warren 
Heiss made the following comparison of the two curricula: 

There is a major shift in content from the ME NOW 
materials to the ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT units. This 
shift has caused a change in the concept and activity flow. 
These new materials are more like a loose collection of 
activities from an integrated unit This is a relative state- 
ment It does not imply that there is no integration, but in 
contrast to the ME NOW materials there is a looseness. 



One reason for this looseness is related to the notion that 
the point of reference for study, the environment, is less 
easy to define than the content of ME NOW as a referent 
The resolution of problems presented in the ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT materials are less finite and require more 
discussion. One way to combat this problem is to develop 
modular activities for teachers to follow with sample 
options for the students to pursue. 

The "looseness" was also noted by other reviewers in 
terms of the sequence and flow of activities, the problem of 
transition or of integrating some activities with others, and the 
conceptual shifts that occurred from time to time. Teachers, 
too, indicated some difficulty at times in understanding the 
relationship and progression of di *ivities. 

The label "why intentionality" came to be applied to the 
problem of clearly communicating a progression of ideas and a 
purposeful flow of activities. These concerns led to the 
reorganization of materials into Clusters of Related Experi- 
ences (CORES) prefaced by overviews for the teachers. 

Other concerns raised especially by the special educators 
were questions of the relevance and application of some of the 
activities. Edward Meyen elaborated on this point: 

/ do feel that the activities are highly impersonal and they 
do not provide any social frame of reference for the child. 
In stating this, I am not implying we cannot teach these 
particular lessons to children. I am sure in most c^es you 
will be successful. I am Just making the point that you need 
to capitalize on this by also at the same time allowing the 
child to relate these concepts to his social frame of 
reference, which is life in general. I have the feeling as i 
review the activities that you are trying to maintain a great 
deal of objectivity in that you seldom require the person to 
refer to himself and his interaction with the elements of his 
environment The emphasis is generally on "what's about 
me" rather than a personal perspective. 

Comments of the biologists reviewing the materials were 
primarilv directed at the subject matter. All felt, as Jerry 
Hubschman stated, "that the terminal ob|ectives outlined are 
quite realistic. In most cases the subordinate objectives 
represent a pretty good fit to the higher categories." 

Several noted inconsistencies in the level of sophistication 
expected from students. An example of this was use of the 
word "calorimeter" but substitution of "germ jello" for the 
term "agar." (Continued) 
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James Jones expnjssod this concern: 

Many of the activities are plannecf cTS though science were 
the only subject being taught. Not only does the time 
involved in sonw activities seem extensive, but each activity 
is played for its environment content. I realise that many 
teachers will bridge the gap Ijetween disciplines, but for 
others it may be necessary to integrate some of the major 
areas - at least in a general Wtiy. 

Edwurd Kormondv summed up the treatment of content 
hv Sdying: 

Sufficient information is provided to convey and/or develop 
basic ecological understanding of the operation of key 
processes such as the flow of energy and the movement of 
nutrients and of the interacting role of organisms and 
environment in effecting and affecting those processes. That 
which is developed ts sound and fundamental to appre- 
ciating the overall objectives of the program, and particu- 
larly to enable the youngster to come to some degree of 
'/nderstanding of "him" with respect to "his environment" 
...Considering the overall objectives and the nature of the 
clientele. I believe the "coverage" of environmental 
elements and problems is amazingly complete... Some of the 
objectives and concepts (save one on personal hygiene) are 
trivial in the ecological framework. Some are less significant 
to the "big" picture, but in terms of personal relevance for 
these youngsters and most others at that age. they are 
important and non trivial. The activities are "hands-on" and 
this is good and hence not trivial; further, and more 
importantly, they had son)ewhere. 

The educiitiornil psycholc j st. Robert Ennis, summarized 
his remarks on the locjirdl demamls of the curriculum in this 
Way: 

In general I find I the activities] to be an exciting package, 
and in retrospf?ct think that in my comments I have 
emphasized six ideas: 

1. That there be greater emphasis on the need for controls 
in experift)ents. 

2. That students be more involved in planning the experi- 
ments. 

3. That they be asked the question 'Why?" more fre- 
quently. 

4 That //; planning experiments the strategy of imagining 
possible results and deciding what one could conclude 
from those results be used frequently. 



5. That the introduction of the term "environment" and the 
technical term "work" be reexamined. I an) not urging 
that these be eliminated. I don't know enough about the 
abilities of the students under consideration. But the 
introduction of these terms, especially the t(H:hnical tenn 
"work," will cause some problems, and even if successful, 
will not result in much significant learning. 

6. There were a number of times when inferences were 
drawn without an adequate basis. 

All of the specific criticisms and suggestions contained in 
the six reviews were sorted by activity or by related clusters of 
activities for use by the revision team during the summer 
writing conference. Complete copies of thr six r«;views were 
sent to all advisory committee members, revi»3Wers, cind project 
staff prior to a meeting of those persons in January of 1972. 
In prtjparation for this conference, project staff conducted a 
thorout)h analysis of the reviews and summarized the major 
ideas, as shown in the inset. 

In addition to considering this summary, conferees 
discussed the overall organization of the curriculum, as well as 
a number of problems concerning the developmental time line; 
thpy reviewed the formative evaluation design, examined the 
teacher education aspects of the curriculum implementation, 
and discussed the development of guidelines for the /evision 
writing conference. Major outcomes of the conference 
included: 

1. The suggestion that the project be extended to develop a 
three-year curriculum in order to encompass more ade- 
quately the environmental concepts and concerns that are 
particularly germane to such a program. 

2. Suggestions for reorganization of the curriculum that would 
overcome many of the problems reflected in Part I of the 
summary (see inset). 

3. Resolution of the questions raised in Part II of the summary 
(see inset). 

4. Suggestion that the project staff undertake a series of 
matrix analyses of Units I and li of the materials to provide 
a further basis for developing guidelines for revision. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR IDEAS USEO IN THE REVISION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL EDITION OF ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 



Part 1. Ideas, suggestions, and criticisms that represent 
consensus opinions because they appear in several 
reviews. 

a. The curriculum is successful in creating an effective mode 
of presenting a lesson to the teacher The format, 
instructions to the teacher, guidelines for pupil-teacher 
dialog, and the specification of rP50»»rces are usabie. 

b. The terminal objectives are realistic ar.J. in most cases, 
the subordinate objectives and activities should enable 
the former to be achieved. 

c. None of the objectives, with the possible exception of the 
emphasis on personal hygiene, are trivial in an ecological 
framework. 

d. The activities are "hands-on," usually relevant, and 
usually lead somewhere. 

e. The overall conception is solid and the implementation is 
consonant. 

f. There are large inconsistencies in the level of sophistica- 
tion required of the student, both in terms of vocabulary 
and of anticipated cognitive behavior. 

g. In many cases there is a lack of continuity between 
activities. 

h. More effort is needed to provide the teacher with means 
and entry points for integration into other curriculum 
areas. 

i. More effort is needed to help the student relate the 
activities to himself and his interaction with the environ- 
ment, and to provide application of the knowledge and 
skills to environmental questions and problems that the 
student faces. 

j. Greater emphasis should be placed on the role of 
microorganisms in the cycling of materials. 

k. Implications for teacher education created by the 
inquiry-oriented approach need further consideration. 

I. An ecological theme, "Ecological Trade-Offs," should be 
added to the curriculum development model. Activities 
that deal with both ecological concepts and environ- 
mental problems should place more emphasis on conse- 
quence. 

m.Too much emphasis tends to be placed on the use of 
indicator solutions and chemical tests when the same 
concept could be developed b^' using living organisms or 
natural systems. 



n. Students are asked to overgeneralize and to draw infer- 
ences without an adequate data base. 

o. The students are asked to place blind faith in instrumen- 
tation. Activity sequences should be developed to test 
and verify the accuracy of instrumentation. 

p. The methodology of science needs greater emphasis; an 
understanding of the methodology of science should he 
more logically developed to include the need for controls 
in experimentation, the interpretation of data, and the 
involvement of students in experimental design. 

q. The question "Why?" should be posed to students more 
frequently. 

Part 2. Ideas, suggestions, and criticisms that require fur- 
ther discussion and resolution. 

a. Several reviewers expressed concern about the choice and 
use of several vocabulary words and related concepts. 
These include: 

1. Definition of the term "environment" 

2. Incorporation of the technical notion of "work" 

3. Use of the term "germ" in the context of both 
Deneficiai and harmful microbes because of the nega- 
tive connotation usually ascribed to that term 

4. Use of the technical definitions of "food" and 
"nutrient" 

b. Consideration should be given to adoption of metric units 
of measurement. 

c. Several reviewers expressed concern regarding the possi- 
ble collection, culture, and spread of pathogens in some 
of the Unit II activities. 

d. Less emphasis should be placed on personal hygiene, and 
those activities concerned with it might be made more 
sophisticated. 

e. Greater emphasis might be placed on the role of the 
oceans in food supply, oxygen supply, water and nutrient 
cycling, and as sewage basins. 

f. Objectives should not be couched in strict behavioral 
terms, which in many cases require only memorization or 
recall of appropriate responses, but should be stated more 
generally as "know," "realize," or "understand" kinds of 
objectives. 

g. Are various types of scientific apparatus included because 
of their novelty, and would the activities be more 
relevant if some of this apparatus were replaced with 
more common household instruments? 
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As part of his work on current problems in evaluation for 
the National Institute of Education Evaluation Planning Team, 
Michael Scriven suggested that a useful supplement to forma- 
tive evaluation would be a "goal free evaluation" conducted 
by an independent evaluator. Such an evaluator would have 
the objectivity to note unintended side effects as well as 
unrecognized positive effects of the program. In an additional 
attempt to ascertain if the curriculum goals were being met, 
the project staff decided on such an approach as a valuable 
complement to the evaluation of ME AND MY ENVIRON- 
MENT. Arrangements were made with Ernest R. House of the 
Center for Instructional Research in Curriculum Evaluation 
(CIRCE) at the University of Illinois to be the independent 
evaluator. He conferred with Michael Scriven and with Robert 
Stake and Thomas Hastings of CiRCE to refine and adapt the 
technique to this project. Donald Hogben, a visiting scholar at 
CIRCE, worked with him in reviewing the written materials. 
The evaluation was accomplished In February, 1972. The 
project staff found his efforts insightful, containing many 
suggestions that have been utilized in the revision and further 
evaluation of this curriculum. The remainder of this article 
represents his written report of the study. 

Readers will, of course, recognize that the following 
represents the opinions and reactions of one man. His 
qualifications are these: broad experience in the evaluation of 
educational programs in all subject areas at every level from 
preschool through high school; experience in inquiry teaching 
and evaluating this instructional approach; experience in 
curriculum development; and a working knowledge of many of 
the newer techniques in evaluation. 

House does not, however, have a background in biology. 
He chose to assist him a person trained in biology and 
acquainted with BSCS materials. Neither, however, had experi- 
ence with EMH children. Perhaps some insights were lost 
because of this. However, the payoff of usmg a goal free 
approach was high, as reflected in the article which follows. 



A GOAL FREE EVALUATION FOR THE FIRST EXPERI- 
MENTAL EDITION OF ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 

Scriven has recently suggested that the evaluator should 
deliberately ignore the goals of a project during evaluation. 
This would prevent the "intentional fallacy," where the 
evaluator attends to the intentions of the program designers 
and ignores important effects the program might be having 
regardless of the expressed goals. It would allow the evaluator 
to concentrate on the effects of the program (which might be 



either better or worse than the designer intended) and prevent 
premature closure. The initial phase of such a design was 
carried out with the encouragement of the Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study (BSCS) during the first field trials of ME 
AND MY ENVIRONMENT, a biology curriculum for 13- to 
15-year-oId educabie mentally handicapped (EMH) students. 
Such an exercise was intended to give the BSCS developers of 
the program a new perspective on their curriculum and suggest 
new emphases for their formative evaluation. 

PART I. THE PREVISIT HYPOTHESES 

Prior to the visit the evaluator (Ernest R. House) spent 
about four days reviewing the previsit materials, which 
include: I: 

A. Two units of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT (not 
reading the goals) 

B. Six reviews of Unit i by various experts 

C. A three-day sequence of observation reports from one 

classroom and the Pretest for Unit I 
Information on the Pretest (distribution of scores and 

item correlations) 
A copy of the teacher feedback form 
The evaluation design, time schedule, and evaluation 

questions 



Reaction to Unit i Experimental Materials (House) 

1. Materials may be viewed as a positive good since they 
fill a void where nothing previously existed. 

2. Do mentally retarded youngsters need to do experi- 
ments and the kind of problem-solving suggested by the 
materials? Are units of measurement really necessary? The 
materials are heavy with basic concepts of biology. No doubt 
they are favorably viewed by biologists. There seems to be less 
concern for what these boys and girls might need to know. 
While the "content validity" of the materials would seem to be 
sound, the "utility validity" is open to question. (This might 
suggest a goal priority study of the materials at some future 
date.) 



to 



3. Tlie materials read very well and would be interesting 
the teacher, t suspect. This would also enhance their 
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marketability. The materials also maintain the central role of 
the teacher and teacher ''performance" as a central concept. 
(This could be tested by items from the teacher response 
form.) 

4. The materials are likely to dramatize the lessons, e.g., 
plants need air to live. However, they are highly unlikely to 
develop "problem-solving" skills, "scientific method," etc. By 
mechanically following steps in experimental procedures, 
students are unlikely to generalize to other situations. (See 
Wittrock's study of inductive teaching.) The sequence of 
materials, i.e., building on them in later lessons, mitigates 
against the drawing of conclusions because the time spans are 
so great. (This hypothesis is feasible by testing but not with 
the items on the pretest.) 

5. The inquiry teaching approach has been adopted 
throughout the materials, which means that economy of 
presentation has been forfeited, it would seem that giving up 
efficiency must be balanced by gains in either (1) fun in 
learning, (2) greater understanding, (3) greater transfer, (4) a 
more active rather than passive role for the students, or (5) 
some combination of these. Both (1) and (4) seem to be rather 
important for these students. It would seem that giving up 
such economy should result in tangible gains. One must also be 
sure every principle is extremely important. 

6. Even if gains in items (3) and (4) are found, the 
materials might be helped by providing a few hints at the 
beginning of the activity that would be extremely helpful to 
the students. Even Bruner has said that acquiring a skill 
requires that the goal must be plain. One must have a sense of 
direction. Since the exercise of any skill is governed by 
intention and feedback, one must make the purpose clear. If 
one does not know the goals of these lessons, their purpose is 
often unclear even to a highly sophisticated audience. The 
mentally retarded youngsters must really be lost much of the 
time. Too much of this produces hopelessness rather than 
inquiry, i believe the authors of the materials have not 
penetrated the phenomenological world of the student. It is 
conceivable that these materials could make these boys and 
girls more dependent. 

7. Teaching inductively is often dependent on the verbal 
quickness of the students. Otherwise, asking questions is like 
pulling teeth. Again, classroom observation and teacher feed- 
back might answer this question. Also, variation in presenta- 
tion modes is worth thinking about. 

Summary: Considering just the materials themselves, the 
program seems very attractive. This is especially true consi- 
dering that no competition exists. The materials would seem 
to be appealing to teachers and quite strong in biological 
content. The possible weakness lies in the exclusive reliance on 
the "inquiry-inductive" mode of teaching. Some of these 
pedagogical assumptions have been outlined. Some of those 
are subject to empirical (but net easy) verification. The 
longer-range questions of how much good this material will do 
the student in later life was not discussed. 

Review of Six Critiques (House) 

The critiques by six experts tend to confirm my own 
thoughts about the materials (rince there are numerous 
suggestions on individual activities, I will confine my com- 
ments to overall trends I see): 

1. The content is very well covered and appropriate, 
suggestions for improvement of individual lessons notwith- 
standing. The reviewers also concur in thinking the materials 
very good. 

2. The sequencing of activities is suspect. Frequently the 
reviewers mention "a common thread needed," the lack of 
integration of the activities, and the difficulty of shifting to 
new materials. Unevenness in presentation and sophistication 
of the materials is mentioned. 



3. Perhaps associated with the integration of activities is 
questioning the "relevancy" of activities. One reviewer in 
particular talks about the "impersonal" nature of the mate- 
rials, which I also felt. There is a heavy reliance on "science" 
as such and lab techniques, with little immediate concern for 
application. Using experiences and personal things from the 
students' lives would enhance applying those concepts as well 
as their relevance. Surely v/ith these youngsters, applications 
should be as important as understanding. 

4. Do the students gtst the point of some of these 
activities and do these exercises faithfully reflect the under- 
lying concept? Numerous cases of specious reasoning also call 
into question the suitability of various exerciser for enhancing 
reasoning abilities. 

5. Teache'' utility of the materials is extremely high. 
They are quite attractive materials. The tendency of teachers 
to turn the inquiry teaching into a guessing game is noted. 

Evaluation Materials 

It is clear from the Observer's Notes,* though no great 
surprise, that the teachers do not follow the materials 
precisely. It is doubtful that any amount of training could 
eliminate such deviance, and the materials will have to operate 
under conditions of low fidelity. It would be worthwhile to 
examine a longer sequence of observer notes at the BSCS 
office to look for systematic digressions. 

The pretest items and subscores are not highly correlated. 
Is the test measuring what it proposes? The best predictor for 
total score is the Piaget conservation of liquid item. Are some 
students operating at one logical level and some at another? 

The evaluation design is more like a quality control rather 
than a testing of the basic assumptions, v/hioh is perhaps 
appropriate for a formative design. The evaluation questions 
and priorities are good. The classroom observation is a 
particularly strong feature of the evaluation. Overall, the 
evaluation is very well thought out, thorough, and probably 
overly ambitious. 

PART ii. ON*SiTE ViSiT 

The two-day on-site visit included: 

A. Observing two classes, talking to several students and 
both teachers, and talking to one classroom observer. 

B. Going through observer notes, files, and teacher reaction 
forms in BSCS, and reading student interviews from 
other sites. 

C. interviewing major staff members and the BSCS asso- 
ciate director about "success" of the project and 
eliciting criteria of success from each. 

0. Giving staff a preview of conclusions. 

Classroom Visits 

1. First class-a middle-class suburb 
Students are enthusiastic and having fun, but cannot 
follow logic of lesson. The students have fun manipulating 
materials, moving around, etc. Teacher has usual problems in 
question session since kids are not following. The teacher cues 
on correct hypothesis, ignores false. 

On their own, students realty don't know how to design 
experiment, but they have ?un. Some believe that plants can 

(Continued) 



Vn field tests, four classes were observed by the BSCS project 
staff during each science period. 
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live with air or sunshine. Others don't have any idea w.iy 
experiments work or don't work. Many like the class, hov^fever, 
beC'iuse they get to "fool around." 

2. Second class-inner city, almost all blacK 
Totally different-total apathy. Students are drawing rnaps 
but no one knows how to do it. nor does anyone carp. They 
say they don't like class. Students in the other class wei3 
motivated; these are not. Different teacher, activity, ri^d 
students. The observer thinks the main difference is in teacher 
style. The teacher and the school are afraid the sturf'^Pts will 
get out of hand. She resorts to making students copy materials 
when they get too excited. Whatever the cause, tne riiateriats 
are clearly not working here. Talk with teacher confirms 
school discipline is the problem. Nonetheless, she says sho 
really likes the materials. 

BSCS Files 

By the next morning, i am already set in ideas. Reading 
through the observer notes, teacher reaction forms, and even 
student interviews only confirms the hypotheses I have. By 
this time I am not open to new ideas. [Note: The evaluator is 
suggesting at this point that he has acquired a framework or 
"set of prejudices" about the project such that any further 
data reviewed tend to be interpreted from that framework. 
Hence he is no longer "goal free." As the intent of this 
procedure was to arrive at a framework independent of the 
ideology of the project, the evaluator is indicating that such an 
outsider's view was fully formulated and tended to become a 
closed view by this point. Thus, further data, rather than 
contributing to the formation of a point of view, is merely 
interpreted according to a point of view. Further study thus 
becof self-defeating, as the major insights of a new 
perspe> rive have now reached i point of closure similar to 
those of the project staff.] 

Staff Interviews 

Finally, the major staff members, including a BSCS 
administrator, were interviewed to ascertain their global 
impressions of the success of the project, and especially the 
criteria for making the judgment. All thought the project 
would be successful because it was filling a vacuum— no other 
science materials for EMH students exist. Below are the 
criteria for "success" (in order of importance) as seen by the 
project staff: 



(Associate Director) 



(Project Director) 



(X) 1. Influences other p»'0- (X) 1. Students treated well, 

jects "normal" 

2. Produces materials 2. Students learn new 

3. Accepted by teachers material 

4. involves the students 



(Science Consultant) 

(X) 1. Accepted by teachers 

2. Students like mate- 
rial 

3. Students do better on 
tests and teacher rat- 
ings 



(Science Consultant) 

1. Accepted by teachers 

2. Students like material 
(X) 3. Students understand 

science concepts 



The goal priorities for the project are rather similar. 
Producing materials and getting them accepted by teachers is the 
highest priority of all. This is a reflection of the strong 
"production" orientation of the organization, often expressed 
in the logic, "Unless teachers get the materials and use them, 
there is no chance of students improving." There is no 



confusio»" jout the oveiall mission of the organization. 
However, even though there is considerable similarity in 
overall goal rankings, there are significant differences in the 
emphasis each individual qives certain goals. Strong emphasis 
on a particular criteria relative to the others is indicated by an 
X. These differences are manifested in various ways in the 
project. 

PART iii. FINAL HYPOTHESES 

1. The materials seemingly rcolace not much of anything, 
and hence must be considered a positive good. 

2. Teacher satisfaction with the mdterials is quite high, 
even where they seem not to work too well. Giving 
teachers sets of activities and materials the/ can use 
strikes a responsive chord. 

3. The scientific validity of the materials Is high. 

4. The inquiry approach: 

a. results in fun and interest among the students. 
Combined with the "hands-on materials" and lab 
activities, student involvement seems to be the main 
outcome of the curriculum, 

b. results in a dramatization of facts, e.g., "plants need 
light to grow," likely to result in long retention, 

c. does not result in higher cognitive discoveries such as 
the "scientific method" or the inductive mode of 
thinking. Outlining the steps in a scientific reasoning 
process does not make one think "scientifically" any 
more than working with syllogisms makes one 
logical. The method by which scientists learn to 
thinK in their research paradigm is quite different, 
modeled by the graduate school, ir. fact, if teaching 
"scientific method" was the goal, the goal itself is of 
dubious value. 

5. The relevance and ser^uencing of many activities is 
questionable. Many activities make sense only if they 
are related to others across long sequences of time. It is 
doubtful if students can make these connections. 

6. The purpose of many activities is unclear from the 
stu*"? nt's viewpoint. He often does not know why he is 
doing something, it would be helpful to introduce some 
"intcntionallty" into ihe activities by briefly providing 
some sense of direction at the beginning. Again, even 
Bruner has said that acquiring a skill requires a sense of 
direction. The purpose must be clear. A few of the 
activities might be rewritten along tisis tine and tried 
out, still maintaining the basic inquiry approach. 

7. The black students do not seem to be of the same type 
as the white EMH. They lack interest. It might be 
desirable to create special materials for those students. 
The observers, particularly Ray Fisher, might be used to 
help revise the materials and make them more relevant 
to the inner city. Since any "future" orientation is 
lacking, it is aM the more important that the activities be 
immediately relevant. 

8. There is no question that the materials will not be 
taught as the designers intended. One condition of use is 
that they will be misused to varying degrees. 

9. it might be useful for the designers to teach the 
materials themselves. Certainly some insights will be 
generated that are not available through documentation. 
Generally the evaluation has worked at a fairly literal 
level. That has been successful at changing specific 
points in the material. Another possibility woc Id be for 
the evaluation to inform insight a little more ano reduce 
the paper burden. ■ 
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staff reviews 



"EXCERPTS FROM JUNE 1972 REVIEW" 

A number of staff reviews occur as each conriponent of 
the curriculum is developed, tosted. or revised. Recurring 
studies include the review of feedback from field trials, 
summary and discussion of external reviews, and matrix 
analysis of curriculum structure. Th3 latter is diiscribed in the 
following article. 

Prior to each intensive revision effort, a comprehensive 
staff review is completed. The first such statement was 
produced prior to convening the second summer writing 
conference for the project in June of 1972. This report 
included a rationale for revising each of the tested units and 
suggestions for overall revision of ME AND MY ENVIRON- 
MENT. The report also included a review and reorganization 
of the program objectives, a paragraph summary of the 
undlv'>i^> of Oiich activity, and specific suggestions for the way it 
should l)e revised. 

The following excerpts from this report represent the 
views of the project staff in June 1972. This synthesis of 
reviews, feedback, and observations was based on the first 



version ot tl.e maleriu^s. Subsequent revisions have correctn'. 
the dfcstects described. The staff perspective is correspondir jiy 
positive. Most of the nconimendatibns in tf:is /eview were 
taken into account during the revision of the experimental 
materials, greatly enht-^ncing their effectiveness. Because the 
statement does reflect a -najor developmer tal step in the 
production of the curriculum it is included here. 

In the experimental materials the nature and format of 
the objectives aopear to be restrictive, tend to stifle the 
creativity of botn writerr and teachers, and in many cases ^ire 
either vague or unrealistic. Meyen, in his review, questioned 
the supposition that a hierarchy of objectives exists; he 
suggested that there are many pethways to achieve an 
objective. Ennis criticized the language ui;ed in statirg objec- 
tives, pointing out that some are extremely v.^gue, providing 
l itle guidtince to the teacher, \Nhile otiiers are so specific as to 
invite meaningless learning and evaluation. 

To overcome these problems partially, we might follow 
some of the idear suggested by the Sci cj 5/13 project, as 
outlined in With Objectivas in Mind.^ First, if we are going to 
use objectives at ah, we need to develop a way to embed them 
firmly in the teacher's mind. The present formit does not 
seem to accomplish this. Perhaps that could be corrected in 
part by including a detailed discussion of the use of objectives 
in the introductory material. Secondly, we should eliminate 
the terminal objectives, and, in their place, list the broad 
general aims of the unit at the beginning of the unit. Then, we 
should break the unit into *ictivity clusters. For each cluster, 
we should list the broad aims which that cluster might lead 
toward. In addition, we should list the more specific objectives 
of that cluster, followed by a discussion of how the activities 
might enable students to reach the objectives. For each 
activity, we shou'd state a purpose that would include how the 
activity should get at various objecti^'f*^, and list the opera- 
tional ("student should") objectives. 

The goal-free evaluator may well be right that we have 
carried the idea of inquiry to the extreme and that children are 
kept in the dark most of the time. They simoly do not 
understand the purpose for doing many of the things that we 
59it them to do and, therefore, may not be very interested in 
dcing those things. House said, "The mentally retarded 
youngsters must really he lost much of the time. Too much of 
this produces hopelessness rather than inquiry. I believe the 
authors of the materials have not penetrated the phenomena 
ological world of the student. It is conceivable that these 
materials could make these boys and girls mora dependen t. '* 

Three major thrusts need to be made in the 1972 
revision. The f»'3t is to give the student direction and a sense 
of purpose. The second is to provide continuity between 
activities and clusters of acti'nties. And, third, we must get to a 
consideration of consequences and application. 

Because we have found performing a matrix analysis for 
Unit I to be a revealing (albeit laborious) task, we should place 
a priority on developing a similar checklist for the writers to 
follow and complete as the activities are revised or developed. 
Since it is improbable that a writer can keep the overall 
curriculum model, the feedback and other data, the reviews, 
etc., in his head, a staff member should bo charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing activities with as many of these 
things in mind as possible. (This would require contin'fed 
review of ALL the data.) He could constantly remind writers 
of things they are overlooking in an attempt to insure that they 
pay attention to the guidelines, suggestions, feedback, etc 

(Continued) 



^Len Ennever and Wynne Harlen. September, 1971. With 
Objectives in Mind. University of Bristol School of Educa- 
tion, Schools Council Publications. London: Macdonald & 
Co. 
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Unit I is still soon primarily an introductory package 
which halps the student develop a concept of environment, 
gets hi'}) interested in looking at the environment, ^ives him 
purpose for studying the environment, helps him identify 
comfwnents and aoal with environmen :al inputs throu^ 
categorization, and n takes htm realize (hat he and all other life 
are dependent upon things that the environment provides. 
Attempting to reorganize the unit his "made one thing 
perfectly clear*': we can't do everything in the first unit! What 
we ha\fP to do is build the backgroui id necessary to do it all in 
the units that follow. Therefore, as House pointed out, we 
have to weigh each activity very carefully to insure that it is 
important because we can': waste cime on things that are not. 

Contraiy to earlier opinions, we should probably not put 
a lot of emphasis on experiments, experimental des'jn, and the 
like. We know that students are intrigued by the equipment, 
and thev should have the opportunity to mess around with 
this '^science stuff" early in the unit. We should be careful, 
however, not to jump into the deep water. As pointed out in 
WUh Objectives in Mind, a child wiio har, missed eariy 
experiences of a particular kind needed to develop the 
concepts required for making sense of later experiences in 
science is not likely to be in a position to benefit from these 
later experiences. "We do not want children to 'mark time' on 
activities which are insufficiently challenging for them; but the 
opposite mistake is probably more common and damaging, 
when children are introduced to ideas or expected to deal with 
problems for which they are not ready,... [thisj can lead to 
children losing interest or uncomprehendingly following 
instructions.'' (p- J7J 

House said, "[that he sees! the exercises as being a 
diamatization of the facts and I reahy can't see them leading 
to scientific thinking," Activities that emphasize logical 
processes, which we usually refer to as "scientific method," 
need to be simple, ciearcut, and fail-safe, especially in Unit I. 
The present "plant need" experiments are not this, for 
example, a'ld reading the feedback or interviews will quickly 
support the idea that most of these students are "unco.nipre- 
hendingly following instructions. " We can probably assume 
that: these students will find difficulty in separating the 
effects of two oi more variables; they will not be systematic in 
combining variables except in the simplest situatioiis; they will 
be content with describing rather than explaining results; and 
they are unlikely to abstract generalizations from the results of 
the demonstration kinds of experiments. 

It is suggested thst Unit I should emphasize observation, 
description, identification, speculation and guessing, com- 
paring, some associating, and a lot of value Judging. Asking 
questions and experimenting 'in the sense of "messing 
around" vi^ith things) should be emphasized. Opportunity 
e.xists for introduction of the idea of variables and controls, 
and these might be introduced in very simple situations and 
then reinforced every time the opportunity to experiment 
comes up. We should identify what we see as a logical 
sequence of introducing ideas and concepts of "science 
method," build a check sheet and score activities to keep track 
of v^at is introduced when, and then (for revision of Units I 
and II) specify for the writers where a certain idea is 
introduced and where it should be reinforced. 

Another concern which the staff should thoroughly 
consider is tfiat many of these teachers, in general, do not 
understand enough about science to teach "scientific 
method. " In fact, the present curriculum may do more harm 
in creating wrong impressions about science than it does 
good- and the teacher variable is significant here. We can't 
assume, as writers (and staff) have in the past, that the 
teachers will understand experimental design, variabilitv of 
results, the meaning of inference, extrapolation from data. 




generalization (and ov^rgeneralization) , etc. Thus, it is impor 
tant to build into the strategies, bit by bit, these sorts of things 
for the teachers to l -im right along with the students! WE 
NEED TO DEVELOP A PLAN FOR THE ENTIRE CURRIC^ 
ULUM WHICH WILL ACCOMPLISH THIS WHICH CAN 
BE SUPERIMPOSED ON THE ACTIVITY SEQUENCE. 

Finally, there are some areas that conferees at the 
January meeting suggested be included in Urat I, but which we 
have not bten able to fit in for one reason of another. First, it 
was suggested that activities which include the child as part of 
8 serial environment (part of a population) be developed. The 
VD activities get at this to a small extent, and in asomeAfhat 
dubious way. This seems questionable as a rerJistic goal for 
Unit I. Second, it was suggested that something be included 
that gets at the idea that man's needs lead to exploitation of 
resources and interferes with natural processes of ecosystems. 
This also seems unreal for a Unit I goal. Similarly, the idea that 
resources are finite and life depends upon recycling of 
resources seems to be an unrealistic goci to develop in the first 
unit We can lay some groundwork (and should), but this is 
not an objective of the first unit 



CONTINUED REVIEW OF MATERIALS 

In the interval since the reviews and judgments abova 
were made, ail of the units of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 
have been revised and further field testing of the revised 
versions has taken place. Several reviewers were asked to 
critique the revised materials, and their judgments are being 
incorporated in yet another revision that also draws on 
field-test results. The following sxaternent reflects the view of a 
special educator, Edward Meyen, about the revised materials: 
"I think the activities in terms of explicitness, relationship 
of activities to objectives, and the teacher information are 
much improved. My major concern is that each core and ir^ 
many cases individual activities are presently in reference to 
redder isolated concepts. Your concern appears to be 
primarily for teaching die content (i.e., science and environ 
mental influences) without d:ie consideration being given to 
the learner, I would still like to see more use made of either 
a theme or some frame of reference which is extremely 
meaningful to the student and from which you can generate 
a frame of reference for teaching about the environment To 
teach specifically about temperature, habitats, and magnets, 
etc., means that the student must work backward to full 
understanding of his relationship to his environment. I 
question that diis is necessary and sincerely feel you could 
approach diis in such a way that the need for information 
on habitat, temperature, etc., could evolve from a broader 
orientation that you could build on the part of the 
student.'" 

The first two years of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT has 
now been released for commercial distribution. A review of 
thib final product should be commissioned to provide a 
judgment oif the materials from a somewhat different perspec- 
tive. The purpose of the review v/ould not be primarily to aid 
revision (althougl-i it will have implications for units still under 
development), instead the curriculum would be judged for its 
relevance and utility as a component of special educational 
programs. The problems and promise of introducing the 
program into schools would be studied. Concerns for program 
dissemination and implementation would be raised. ■ 



a matrix '^'"^^^^^ 
analysis of 
the curriculum 




Part I of this report alludes to a number of considerations 
that directly affected the content of ME AND MY ENVIRON- 
MENT. Many of these components were formally defined 
during a matrix analysis of the materials that was first 
undertaken by the staff in the spring of 1972. 

A matrix analysis is a process of determining the 
frefjuency and degree of emphasis on specific curricular 
components that occur and reoccur throughout the program. 
A display of this information similar to a graph allows one to 
inspect the sustained development of each component across 
activities. It also allows one to study the number and variety 
of components emphasized within each activity. In this way. 
the complexity and scope of the program can be made more 
visible. In this article five of these displays, or matrices, appear 
as tables. Each matrix is related to the broad general headings 
of Environmental Themes. Inquiry Skills. Other Develop- 
mental Abilities, Problem-Solving SkIIIs. and Variety of Stu- 
dent Involvement. Because ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT is 
an dctivity*oriented curriculum, a number of categories relate 



to opportunities for oarticipatory experiences in groups or os 
en individual. 

At the time of the first mjtrix analysis, a sepa' ate study 
was made to determine the density, repetitio ». and develop- 
ment of terms, idoas. and concepts in thp materials. The re«;ults 
of this study were not formalized in a report but were 
incorporated in the plans for revision of materials. 

The first matrix analysis was carried out actrity by 
activity. Each category war rated in four degrees of er.iphasis: 
a) whether the idea or concept was a central feature stressed in 
the activity; b) whether it was present, but unstressed on the 
assumption that students could assimilate it without elabora- 
tion; c) whether it was suggested or implied, but undeveloped 
in the activity; or d) whother it wa*; not presunt. but needed 
for the activity. 

As the matrices of categories were appiied to the 
experimental materials, the potential utility of this kind of 
analysis as a cool tor development and revision became 
apparent. In one sense, such matrices constitute a curriculum 
model that graphically displays a complex scheme for program 
design. They could be used not only trj identify, but also to 
specify the emphasis for each activity. 

As a result of the analysis, a charge was given to the 1972 
summer writers to use the matrices of skills, themes, and 
concepts in their revision or creation of materials. This 
experiment in the use of the matrices, however, proved to be 
far too time-consuming and difficult a task for the vyriters to 
accomplish during a summer writing conference. But the 
matrices did serve to orient the writers to the multiple 
purposes of the curriculum. 

The extensive revision of the materials during the summer 
of 1977 necessitated a completely new matrix analysis, artd 
this was later accomplished by the staff. Again, the analysis 
provided some of the direction for the next revision. As the 
variety of data obtained on each activity was summarized, 
these matrix categories entered into the prescriptions for 
needed revisions that were developed to guide writers in the 
1973 summer writing conference. 

The most valujble outcome of the rather laborious task 
of analysis was the clarification it brought to the inclusion and 
development in the materials of inquiry and problem-solving 
skills. In the initial version of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, 
the inclusion and placement of these skills was intuitive. The 
matrix analysis resulted in Placing far more systematic 
emphasis on creating materials that further the development of 
these skills. The intentions of the project staff came to be 
these: (1) emphasis in the materials should be divided equally 
between content and the two groups of skills; (2) within each 
year of materials, there should be a sustained emphasis on the 
development of each skill, and the more difficult or complex 
skills should be introduced one by one. after the simpler skills 
have been developed; (3) the materials should not attempt 
to develop these skills sequentially over the three-year 
period, but should redevelop them each year; (4) the simple 
skills should be extensively developed in the first portion of 
the program, while the more complex skills should be 
developed as extensively as possible in succeeding years. 

How fully these intentions have been realized in the final 
product cannot be determined until ait the units have been 
revised and released for commercial publication. An indication 
of the pattern of emphasis can now be obtained, however, 
inasmuch as the first two years of materials has been released 
for commercial distribution. The matrix analysis of Unit I 
(commercial edition) of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 
follows as an example of what was done. The pattern of 
emphasis will be discussed in terms of five broad dimensions of 
skills or conditions. Refer to the front matter of any unit of 
ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT for the definitions of cate- 
gories used in the analysis. The categories of emphasis under 
each of the main headings were coded as either central, 
present, implied, or absent in each one of the activities. 

(Continued) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL THEMES 

The matrix shown in Table 1 shows the ennphasis given to 
some of the eight environmental themes intended to be 
developed in the course of the total sequence of units in ME 
AND MY ENVIRONMENT. These themes are listed in no 
particular order of difficulty, but simply represent basic 
dimensions of ecological understanding. For each of the 
themes, a several-paragraph description is provided for teachers 
in the introductory section oif the- materials. The same 
information was provided to writers of the activities. The 
intent of the materials ha^ not been to develop the level of 
generalization and understanding in students implied by the 
descriptions. Instead, the themes seive to organize for the 
teacher some of the environmental concerns in the materials. 



Students may become aware of specific information that 
illustrates the "Interrelationships of Environmental Com- 
ponents," for example, but they are not expected to be aware 
of the general category. 

In Unit I, three of the themes receivec major emphasis in 
more than one activity. The "Diversity and Patterns" theme 
received some degree of emphasis in ail but six of the 
forty-four activities. In almost half of the activities, aspects of 
the "Interrelationsiiips" theme received attention. The theme 
of "Complementarity" received some development in five 
activities in the first core of Unit I, covering some ten days of 
instruction. Other units tend to emphasize other themes 
heavily. For example, in Unit VI, a proposed fourth year of 
instruction, the themes of "Finiteness of Resources" and 
"Population Dynamics" will receive their fullest development. 



TABLE 1: MATRIX OF EMPHASIS ON ENVIRONMENTAL THEMES 
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iNQUiR SKILLS 



Vu? nuitfix s*)nw»i m Tjl>h» ? tt'Vedls the umoinit of 
i?tnphiisis pliKtiul n I v.inou', MUjuiry skills. These skills, along 
With the pfoblenvbolvinq skills. r»»|>tesent j centrul part of the 
piogram, equal in impoitance to the suhject-mcittei content. 
Because of their centiality, seme explanation of these skills 
beyond simple definitions is in order. A hypothesis accepted 
hy tht» pioject staff is th.it thi? fnst eiqht inciuiiy skills are 
ordered hy level of difficulty and complexity, from observing 
at the lowest level to applying at the highest level. Futlher- 
more, it is presumed that ihe skills are hierarchical- 
each higher skill involving the uso of lower skills in the 
sequence. Of course for any specific skill, such as observing, 
tasks could range from very simple and easy ones to quite 
cofTiplex, difficult, an(f demanding ones. It is assumed that 
the EMH child will profit from a design thut proceeds, where 
possible, from simple to complex, from concrete to abstract, 
and from the familiar to the unfamiliar. It is also presumed, 
however, that a child might be expected to perform a higher 
skill without necessarily being able to do a lower one in 
specific instances, for example, to describe something observed 
Without necessarily identifying it. 

The actual relationship of these skills is unknown, and it 
is also unknown how developmental in nature they might be. 
The implication of the label "developmental" is that the skills 
are not readily acquired hy direct instruction at the time 
chosen by the school. They depend, instead, on the cognitive 
development of the child. 

Several additional skills are listed with the eight inquiry 
skills, but are not presumed to fit at a particular place in the 
hierarchical relationship. These skills -guessing, speculating, 
predicting, div<:rgent production, and value judging-are of a 
somewhat different order than the preceding abilities. 

As can be seen in Tat)le 2, one or more of these skills 
received central emphasis in thirty-eight of the forty-four 
activities in Unit I. in only one activity in the year of 
instruction is there no emphasis on any of these skills. 

A summary of the number of tinn s each of the first eight 
iruiuiry skills is clejrly present or cenual in an activity reveals 
tht! following pattern of emphasis: 









Total Times 




Piesent 


Central 


Emphasized 


1. Observing 


6 


24 


30 


2. Idontifying 


7 


16 


23 


3. Associating 


6 


18 


24 


4. Duscribing 


7 


14 


21 


5. Compifring 


13 


14 


27 


6. Translating 


1 






7. Inferring 


5 


4 


9 


8. Applying 


1 


7 


8 



It can be seen that the first five skills received more 
emphasis than the other three in this unit; of the first five, 
those skills felt to be basic and requisite to success in 
developing more complex skills received the most emphasis. 
Without exception, when a high-level skill 15-8) received 
central emphasis, a lowef skill (1-4) also was centrally 
emphasized to ensure a degree of success for each student in 
the activity. The intent was to introduce a few of the skills at a 
time anci gradually to add skills that were more complex. As 
the matrix shows, central emphasis in Core A of the activities 
was almost entirely on the first three skills. By the end of Core 
B. each of the skills had received central emphasis in some 
activity. Core C reemphasized the basic skills and Core D 
provided an expanded emphasis on groups of skills. 

The three inquiry skills felt to be the most difficult and 
complex (translating, inferring, and applying) received least 
attention in the first year of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. 
They will be more fully developed and em/)hasized in the 
second and third years. The intent, however, is to redevelop 
the whole range of skills in each year of instruction, though 
more rapidly each year that they are repeated. 

Guessing and speculating occur in twenty-five activities 
and are stressed in fourteen of these. Predicting is not 
emphasized in Unit I. It is presumed that lack of background 
will require most students to guess rather than to speculate or 
predict. These ^:tivitics arc related to value judging in the 

(Continued) 
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suns« of eliciting anrl acctjptinq individual points of view. They 
uri? also (ju:tj u\ ?ful in provKJincj the teacher some insight into 
the thinking of the child. 

Opportunities fo- divergent protJuction (creating, gener- 
ating foany ideas or categorie;i) occur in three of the four cores 
of Unit I. Of the nine activities emphasizing this process, 
however, it is a central feature of only three activities. In 
further units of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT, efforts will be 
made to emphasize this skill more frequently. The application 
of this process comes in generating or considering alternatives, 
and thus it is quite important. The use of divergent production 
is implied in many of the inquiry skills, yet most activities 
involving these skills compile the responses of the group rather 
than encourage individual students to apply it. 

The opportunity for individuals to apply their own sets 
of values to a situation occurs only five times in the year. 
While values ire assigned in other activities, students are 
directed to a particular conclusion. A related aspect of valuing, 
however, occurs frequently in the unit. Often the teacher is 
advised to accept any answer the student can justify. This 
provides an acceptance and endorsement of the student's point 
of view similar to the acceptance of values implied by this 
category. 




TABLE 3: MATRIX OF EMPHASIS ON OTHER DEVELOPMENTAL ABILITIES 

UNIT I ACTIVITIES 

CORf A CORE B CORE C 
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OTHER DEVELOPMENTAL ABILITIES 

During the time the matrix of skills was first developed 
and applied, it was acknowledged to be incomplete. Several 
additional skills have since been identified as important, and a 
planned sequence of emphasis has been programmed into the 
materials. In the final revision of Unit I, for example, the 
functional abilities of following directions, orientation in 
space, and quantitative and categorical reasoning were empha- 
sized. Some of these skills are close in kind to the abilities 
Piaget has addressed in his studies. The intent in the 
curriculum is to allow opportunity for involvement in tasks 
calling for these skills. There is no expectation that students 
will acquire them from direct instruction. 

Another skill that has been identified as important- 
empathizing-relates to the second and third year of insiruc- 
tiun. It received little emphasit in Unit I, for it was felt 
children of thirteen or fourteen are likely to be highly 
egocentric. 

Still other skills will probably be identified as the 
curriculum evolves. One that has not yet been formally 
defined, for example, is the ability to deal with an increasing 
number of variables. Thus far. writers and staff have simply 
been concerned to avoid activities that require dealing with 
more than two or three variables at a time. Whenever possible, 
tasks are broken down so that one variabie at a time is 
considered. 



As Table 3 shows, following directions is a skill that is 
emphasized (but not the subject of direct instruction) in half 
of the activities in Unit I. It receives special stress in eight of 
the forty-four activities. Not only is emphasis distributed in 
every core of the materials, it is placed on a variety of 
directions: written and verbal, single and multiple, and with 
written and physical responses required. 

Fourteen activities involve ability to orient oneself in 
space, either in relation to compass directions, or in relation to 
left and right. In nine of the<e activities, special attention is 
directed toward acquiring this ability. While both this skill and 
following directions are more heavily emphasized in the first 
half of the unit, emphasis is repeated at intervals throughout. 

Oppottunities for empathizing occur in six activities in 
Unit f. In three activities, this skill represents a central focus. 
As stated earlier, the frequency of emphasis on empathizing 
was kept intentionally low in Unit I because of what is 
believed to be the egocentric perspective of students at ages 
thirteen or fourteen. 

Sixteen activities attend to the reasoning dimensions of 
time, quantity, and grouping. One-fourth of the activities in 
the unit deal directly with these skills in the attempt to 
provide many concrete experiences that may enhance their 
development. 
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Tht? nuifiix shown in Table 4 revpr^ls the amou*:t of 
t*mphi{Sis pLictHl an various iKoblem-solving skills in Unit i. By 
inttMit. this (*i>niplox set of skills did not receive as much 
tMnphitsis xw (It.'vtMopnK?. ' in Unit i as it will in subsequent 
Jtnits. It Wijs initjiultfd originally to emphasize many of these 
skills in the first year of instruction. Unit 11. which was 
origin.jlly pljntuKi to hu taught in the spring of the first year, 
develops nuiny of those skills. The expansion of Unit I to 
develop th»« nuny facets of the program more adequately 
resulfi*d in full yejr'; work. Few of the Unit I activities take 
on thi' tlKir.ictiM of ;i scieru.e experiment in the more formal 
sense, which is to he the vehicle used to develop the skills of 
prohhnii solvinij tn rhis f)rogriim. 



Opportunities for experimenting in the sense of trying 
things out to see what will happen occur fourteen times-in 
about one-third of the activities in the unit. In mosi of these 
activities, and in a total of fourteen of the forty-four activities, 
students record data and refer to it in some way. 

On four out of eight occasions for treating group data, a 
central emphasis of the activity is to encourage students to 
compare the results they recorded or combine them in some 
way. In seven cases, opportunities are stressed or implied by 
the activity to explore students' reasons for interpreting 
outcomes in different ways. In this unit, the skill is dealt with 
informally iather than to seek justifications in a systematic 
way from all students. f Continued) 



TABLE 4: MATRIX OF EMPHASIS ON PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 
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VARIETY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 



The matrix shown in Table 5 deals with structuring 
vdriety in the ways sttidunts arc* involved in activities. Because 
.those categories are self explanatory, no definitions are 
provided for them. One-fourth of the activities suggest or 
require students to get out of the classroom and usually to 
observe or collect thinqs out-of-doors. These activities occur at 
intervals of four to seven activities throughout the year. 

Over half of the activities ha;e as a central feature the use 
and manipulation of real objects, with the heaviest emphasis 
occurring in Cores A and C. In only two cases do as many as 
four activities go by without this kind of involvement. The 
introduction into the classroom of pets, plants, and a pond 
early in the year further ensure^ the continuous emphasis on 
physical involvement with living things. 

Students use worksheets in seventeen activities, half of 
them to provide the teacher with a means of assessing student 
background information or understanding. At nine points in 
the year, detailed assessment activities occur, providing a more 
formal and systematic check on student development and 
tearnmg. 

Teacher demonstration, which occurs at seven widely 
separated points in the unit, typically is accompanied by 
student performance or participation in the demonstration. 



Audiovisual aids used in the unit include a poster, a study 
picture set of 32 plant and animal pictures, a card game of 72 
pictures, a model, 53 slides, 3 filmstrips totaling 191 pictures, 
and 2 sound tapes comprising 45 minutes of recorded sounds, 
as well as a Polaroid camera for student use, and a microscope. 

Another aspect of involvement relates to the size of the 
groups students work in. In two out of three activities 
throughout the unit, students spend at least part of the period 
in full class discussion. Also, in two out of three activities, a 
central feature is that students work individually or in teams, 
actively doing something with their hands. Out of the 
thirty-two activities that involve subgrouping, in seventeen of 
them students work individually while in fifteen the students 
work in teans of four or fewer. 

To develop the sixty-three dimensions reflected in these 
five matrices in a curriculum, and to do it in a consistent 
fashion, is an incremental task, it cannot be done all at once. 
This effort has proved to be one of the more difficult aspects 
of curriculum construction. Nevertheless, the matrix analysis 
of one unit that has been released for general use suggests that 
the program does systematically emphasize a complex web of 
ideas, skills, and activities. ■ 



TABLE 5: MATRIX OF EMPHASIS ON VARIETY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

UNIT J ACTIVITIES 
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CODE FOR EMPHASIS IN ACTIVITY- 


EMPHASIS 


A/V AIDS 


GROUPING PATTERN 


mH Central 


fc] Chart 


[Tj Team Effort 


Present 


fp] Pictures 




Implied 


fs] Slides 




1 I Absent 


JTj Ftlmstnp 


[Tj Individual Effort 




[m] Model 






JgJ Game 






[t] Tape 
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ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 

1974 COMMERCIAL EDITION OF UNIT I COMPARED TO EARLIER EXPERIMENTAL VERSIONS 



Commercial Version of Unit 1 


Activity 


rtnai iJroi 


Keviseo i«nai 


Orioinal 


Core and Activities Titles and Sequence 


Number 


Version 


Version 


(IstJ Version 


CORE A: INVESTIGATING THE VISIBLE ENVIRONMENT 










The Cube Float Puale 


11 


New activity 






To f ui Or Not To Fi^/ 


12 


New activity 






Clues To Success. Background 


13 


New activity 






Introduction To Sorting 


1-4 


Revised from 


M3(new) 




Sorting Things In Our Environment 


1-5 


Revised from 


1-14 revised from 


16 


Categori2ing in Terms Of 


16 


Revised from 


M5 revised from 


19 


Livmq/Nonltving 










Ciues To Success: Understandmg 


1-7 


Much revised from 


V22 (new) 


.. . 


And Background 










Defining The Word Environment 


^^8 


Much revised from 


1-3 revised from 


13 


Environmental Rumcny 


1-9 


Much revised from 


1-16 revised from 


18 


Some Antmais... 


110 


New activity 






An Animal In Class 


Ml 


Revised from 


M revisetl from 


1 20 and 1 21 


Some Plants... 




niouu 3f*tttiitu 
ivcw dbiiviiy 






Plants In Class 


M3 


New activity 






A Pond In The Classroom 


I" I** 


Revised from 






Clues To Success: Understanding 


115 


New activity 







CORE B: LANDMARKS IN THE VISIBLE ENVIRONMENT 










The Grid Game 


M6 


New activity 






Clues To Succes Backgrourul 


117 


New activity 






Measurement In My Environment 


118 


Revised from 


1 21 much revised from 


111 


Establishing Environmental Landmarks 


M9 


Revised from 


1-23 (new) 




Landmarks In My Environment 


1-20 


Revised from 


1 24 revised from 


1 16 


Some Houses... 


1-21 


Revised from 


1-25 (new) 




A Recycled Spaceship 


1-22 


Minor change frorr 


1*^0 revisen rrom 


1 • 1 


To The Moon In Our Room 


1-23 


Minor change from 


1-27 minor change from 


1 26 


Far Out Environments 


1-24 


Minor change from 


1-28 much change from 


1 0 


Clues To Success: Understanding 


1-25 


Much revised from 


129 (new) 




CORE C: SENSING THE INVISIBLE ENVIRONMENT 










Some Sounds... 


126 


Revised from 


1-6 revised from 


14 


Environmental Orchestra 


1 27 


Revised from 


1-7 (new) 




Sounds Around Us 


1-28 


Revised from 


1-8 (new) 


1-5 


Sniffing Around 


1-29 


Revised from 


1-9 much revised from 


A Strange Feeling 


1-30 


Revised from 


MO (new) 




Ciues To Success: Background 


1-31 


Revised from 


Ml (new) 




Temperatures Affect All Living Things 


1-32 


Revised from 


118 (new) 




Reading A Thermometer 


1-33 


Revised from 


M9 (new) 


1 10 


Temperatures In My Outside Environment 




neviseu rrom 


1 .on rOU(C<sr4 f rnm 


Weighing With A Balance 


1-35 


New activity 






Which is More' 


1 OR 
t'OO 


Ne*."* activity 






Clues To Success: Understanding 


1-37 


New activity 






— - ■ 

CORE D: LOOKING AT THE INVISIBLE ENVIRONMENT 










Look Quick 


1 38 


New activity 






Taking A Closer Look 


1-39 


Revised from 


1-3, part 2 (new) 




Zoom In..., Zoom Out 


1-40 


Revised from 


1-5 (new) 




Entering The World Ot The invuibie 


1 .A1 
1 'H I 


NpMf Aptiuiti/ 






Life In The Invisible World 


M2 


New activity 






What Is Environment? 


143 


Revised from 


112 (new) 




Clues 1 0 Success: Understanding 


1-44 


New activity 






Summary of changes reflected in the table: 




44 activities 


29 activities 


26 activities 






in 568 pages 


in 219 pages 


in 1^3 pages 








dropped: 


dropped: 








2 activities 








added: 


added: 








16 activities 


15 activities 










sequence: 


se()uenc(* 








extensively 


totally 








modified 


changed 
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THE NATURE OF CHANGES 

The extensive nature of the chiinges in Unit I was not a 
matter of caprici?, nor wero these merely cosmetic chunges that 
could have been made without the imm«?Mse effort of 
field-testing and data collection. Documenting the basis for 
specific changes rarely occurs, however, and for good reason. 
Expert judgment is a large component in many of these 
decisions, and an explanation would reciiiire considerable 
background information. Attention is fixed on the program 
an(J how to improve it; therefore, a careful record of the 
meetings and decisions of project staff is not usually kept. 
Some of the decisions for revision could be reconstructed only 
by repeating the developmental fuocess and reviewing the data 
for a second time. Thus, the "whys" of revision tfpically 
remain a hidden dimension of curriculum development. 

Some examples of changes and their justifications are 
provided in the remainder of this article simj^ly to illustrate 
the kinds and degrees of change that have occurred in the 
development of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. 

At first glance, it would seem possible to review every 
activity and categorize it by the amount of change that took 
place. The attempt to apply a set of categories (such as nop?, 
minor, significant, or extensive change) soon leads to abandon- 
ing the effort. Sometimes seemingly minor changes made the 
difference between an activity that succeecK?d and one that 
failed. Some activities were considerably expanded into a 
series of small steps deemed necessary in order for all students 
to grasp the idea. However, the substance of these activities 
often remained esser^tially the same. Almost evtny activity was 
modified to include a section at the beginning and the end 
explicitly relating t^e ;ictivity to others in the series, and 
clarifying its purpose. This effort to communicate the "why 
intentionality" of activities to students and teachers was 
extensive. 
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EXAMPLES OF CHANGES IN ACTIVITIES 

Activity 22 {A Recycled Spaceship) Illustrates a major 
conceptual change. The original activity opened the unit. It 
developed the concept of a model, introduced the world globe 
as a model, and attempted within a broad definiiion of 
environment to help the student see where he was in the 
context of the whole world. The activity led toward looking at 
a number of habitats. 

In the second version of Unit I, the activity became a 
culminating one where the students discussed many of the 
habitats they had looked at earlier and looked for likenesses 
between the earth and the spaceship. The "mudel" concept 
was dropped entirely and the concept of "recycling" was 
developed. In the final version the activity culminates the first 
half-year of instruction. The concept of "recycling" is 
developed more fully. The concept of "habitats" has been 
dropped and reference is made to the ways people live in 
different places around the world. Other than these changes, 
the activity is much like the second version. Unlike the 
deletion of the concept of a "model" from the unit, the 
omission of the term "habitat" represents an effort to simplify 
rather than to exclude. While the more technical aspects of the 
term "habitats," as well as the term itself, were deleted, the 
concept is introduced by referring to different environments in 
different places for different creatures. 

Activity 29 (Sniffing Around) illustrates several kinds of 
changes. The activity seeks to establish smells as an important 
component of the environment. In the original version the 
students received a worksheet picturing a dozen scenes, 
including a bakery and a wharf. Students were to identify 
familiar scenes and think about how each place smells. This 
strategy uses one sense modality (sight) to try to address 
another (smeli). It is abstract and dependent upon the range of 
experience of students. 

Some teachers indicated that the worksheet was confus- 
ing to students; many teachers suggested having bottled smells. 
Content reviewers also pointed out that the purpose and 
conclusion of the activity were trivial, inasmuch as students 
already know that they perceive the environment by smelling. 
Consequently, the pictures were dropped and the activity was 
rewritten, using containers of a wide range of bottled odors. 

(Continued) 




Figure 1 provides a sample of the detailed direction to 
Wf it»?rs for the first revision of Unit I. It indicates thp way the 
conclusions drawn from feedback were relayed from project 
staff to writers. Writers also had access to a variety of raw 
data. 

The bulky file on the first field test of this activity 
contained: 

-specific criticisms from reviewers, 
-detailed notes of observers in four classrooms, 
-responses of alt teachers to a 20-part questionnaire specific 
to the activity, 



-summaries of teacher responses to each questionnaire 
item, 

-news clippings that refer to smells and their effect on 
people, 

-annotated copies of the activity from teachers' manuals, 

-samples of student responses on worksheets from each 
class, and 

-student responses to a question about their interests in 
school and science. 



FIGURE 1. Excerpt from Detailed Directions to Writers for 
First Revision of Unit i 

ACTIVITY 9. "SNIFFING AROUND" (Subsequently 1-29) 

Drastic revision of present Activity 5. As reviewers point 
out, students already know that they perceive the environment 
by smelling, thus the purpose and conclusion are trivial. The 
activity should cultivate and encourage this idea, but help 
students realize that different environments smell different 
for various reasons, that environments can be (sometimes) 
characterized by how they smell, that smells can give 
valuable clues to the characteristics of environments, etc. 
Value judging and debate about pleasant vs. unpleasant 
smells should be developed. The worksheet of pictures 
should be dropped! There are all sorts of neat smelts 



that could be bottled for identification by students. They 
could be asked to speculate on what the environment might 
look like that the smell came from. They could be asked to 
collect some smells for others to identify. A field trip to smell 
the environment could be included-* teacher suggestions should 
include crushing plants, etc. Be sure to name and label plants 
and other sources of smells. Students could be given a task: go 
out and find a smell that you never smelled befoie~and bring 
it back for the rest of us to smell. Much of our aesthetic 
appreciation is based on how a place smells. Can we take the 
students to a wilderness, fisherman's wharf, a sawmill, etc., in 
bottles? How about having them sand some wooden blocks to 
see jf all kinds of wood smell the same? We might even throw 
in an information film loop showing a bunch of organisms that 
rely mostly on smell for navigation, mate-finding, etc. Do 
these ideas stink? 



Figure 2 illustrates thp variety of details and recommen- 
dationc that resulted when the staff reviewed feedback from 
the field test of the second version of this activity. As can be 
noted, a worksheet was developed to use in conjunction with 
the odor containers. This worksheet had the following format: 



Smell 


Like it 


New to me 


Name of smell 










Jar 1 


Yes No 


Yes No 





The second field test revealed that this worksheet was difficult 
for students to complete. Specifically, students tended to 
circle "no" if the smell was new to them, whereas the question 
required a "yes" answer. Spelling the name of the smell 
completely frust ated many students. A new format was 
therefore developed for the worksheet, and instructional 
strategies were devised to get the names of possible smells on 
the board for students to copy. 

The activity content was changed in the final revision, 
too. The concept of "environment" needed more direct 
development. More reference was needed to the smells of 
spoiled food and to the smells of household materials that 
could be dangerous. The activity required division into parts so 
that teachers would spend several days on it. Teachers had to 
be urged to take their students outdoors to collect more smells 
to share. The idea that smells can warn of danger needed more 
emphasis. Additions were made to the activity to incorporate 
all of these suggestions for improvement. 



Activities 32-34 illustrate several other changes made in 
response to feedback. In the original version of Unit I, one 
eight-page activity dealt with temperature. Because much more 
was found necessary in developing the concepts involved, the 
second version was expanded to three activities comprising 
twenty-four pages, ht the third version, the three activities 
comprise thirty-five pages. This fourfold expansion parallels 
the overall increase in size from the first to the third version. 

included in this considerable expansion of instruction 
related to temperature were the following changes: 

An entire activity developed the idea that temperature 
affects living things. Two experiments were included in this 
•activity to emphasize the development of inquiry and problem- 
solving skills. The concept of differential absorption of heat 
by light and dark colors was deleted from the activity. 

A second activity called for students to construct 
thermometers and practice reading them. Students were also 
given practice with real thermometers and the chaiH-ie to 
compare their readings with others. 

An assessment of the students' ability to read the 
thermometer accurately precedes the collection and recording 
of indoor and outdoor temperatures in a third activity. The 
graphing of daily temperatures over a period of time and a 
comparison of these records was added to the activity. A list 
of specific steps and cautions to use in getting accurate 
readings was also included. 

Further details on the kinds of changes that occurred in 
revision and the evidence that contributed to ti. a decisions are 
reflected in some or the illustrations used in Part iil of this 
report. 
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FIGURE 2: Staff Summary of Feedback from Field Trials of Second Version of Activity 1-9r Sniffing Around 



GENERAL SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. This activity proved to be highly successful in interesting 
students. The worksheet was difficult and frustrating to fill 
out, however, and should be revised. 

2. More strategy is needed to develop familiarity with house- 
hold materials that could be dangerous, and recognition of 
tha smell of spoiled foods. 

3. The term (and concept) "environment" needs to be further 
developed in this activity. 

4. Few used the optional activity because of the weather. It 
needs to be written so that teachers understand that it could 
be done indoors at school. 

B. The activity should be expanded and divided to indicate 
clearly that it takes at least two days of class. (Most spent 
one day, and less than eighty minutes.) 

6. Preparation time was extensive: one to three hours for 
two-thirds of the teachers. All said it was worth it, but the 
planning guide and page 70 should indicate time needed. 

SPECIFIC DETAILS 

1. Worksheet (and accompanying slide) revisions: 

a. First column: Change "jar" to "carton" or omit it 
entirely. The strategy used the term "carton" only. 

l«. !*^<^ue: Is it wise to have three things to do on the 
worksheet? 

Con: students have difficulty attending to more than 
one or two things at a time. 

Pro: perhaps experiences should be planned requir- 
ing attention to more than two things, if Kept 
simple. 

c. Idea for second column: Instead of yes-no, use Mmm and 
Yuk, with drawings of faces (using the new symbol for 
poison for the bad smells). 

d. Column 3 (new to me): The heading for this column 
should be changed from "new to me" to "smelled 
before." An observer nott'd that if students hadn't 
smelled something before they tended to circle "no" 
whereas the question required a "yes" answer, thus 
causing confui^ion. (This was also noted by teachers 39 
and 49.) 

e. Spelling is apparently a large and frustrating problem. 
Putting the numes of smells on the board is one solution. 
Another idea would be a worksheet that lists the names 
of fruits, vegetables, other foods and seasonings, kitchen 
supplies, bathroom supplies, and dangerous materials. 
These could be sorted into categories as an additional 
strdtf^gy. Lines could be left for adding other things. On a 
si.'cond day, and usmg the worksheet, students could go 
around the stations again and check themselves by 
findimi the name that has been placed on each station. 
That way tht?y can sniff again and learn the unfamiliar 
smells and complete their worksheets. 

2. Summdry of specific questions on feedback sheet: 

"Was recording on Worksheet 1-2 too difficult?" 12 
yes. 8 no. Many said students couldn't spell or write in 
name of smell. Column 3 (new to me) confused them. 
"Did many say some smells were new?" 12 yes, 6 no. 
l.mells mentioned most often as new were oil of cloves, 
stiye. Clorox, and ammoni Another smell idea would be 
to usif Oil, perha|)s fuel oil. Additional smells used other 
thiit those listed in Guide were: cinnamon, vinegar, 
vanilid. cloves, crayons, mustard, pickle, cleaning fluid, 
Vtck"!, roffi,f> qrounds, laundry soap, rotten egg, toilet 
bowl cledner, Lysol, Cdndy, deodorant, rum extract, 
peppermint, hydrogen peroxide, orange marmalade, 
Noxema, Ben Gay, pepper, piece of Christmas tree (fir), 
moldy canned peas, turnip. 

"Did you do the optional activity^" 5 yes, 15 no. Eight 
said the weather was too cold or snowy. 

3 Midden mipH UuiCfC 70) mriTise vvork»?d h»?st. Oil of 
»vinteigre»?n or (H?pt>ermmt ehrited no comment in several 
•:ldssr()oms. Recommend they be deleted from suggested 
imells. 



4. Addition to strategy (bottom of page 73): Refer to smell of 
ammonia and tell students that whenever they are smelling a 
strange material, it would be safer to smell the cap or just 
fan the top of the container rather than stick their noses in 
it. Demonstrate this. 

5. Strategy extension: 

There are only three questions on the point of the lesson 
(page 73 bottom and top of page 74). Extend lesson to 
develop ideas of warning signs, poisons, and spoiled food. 

6. Evidence of strategy weakness: 

Page 74, "Why are smeils an important part of our 
environment?" "I had to ask a number of leading ({uestions 
to get any response." (38) A specific section should more 
graphically illustrate tha* smells warn us of imminent 
dangers. 

7. Revision ideas: 

a. Start with fewer smells on the first worksheet and have 
them all work together so they learn how to use the 
worksheet. Then do more smells on a second day. 

b. Include second worksheet (or extend activity) dealing 
with names of household materials that are dangerous. 29 
reports chat his children were unable to read the names 
such as ammonia, alcohol, and Clorox, etc. 

c. Perhaps a sequence could be added about dangers you 
can't smell-such as carbon monoxide from car, heater, or 
using charcoal indoors. 

d. Perhaps several foods could be used in both fresh and 
stale or spoiled form so that students could learn to 
recogni/e how smelts change. 

8. Clues to Success suggestions: 

Teachers should wear the same perfume or aftershave for 
several weeks before this activity -then use it as a "smell" 
and see how many identify it with them. See anecdote for 
teacher 39. 

9. Organization of activity: 

a. Eight or ten teachers commented on the procedure for 
smelling odors and completing the worksheet. Most set 
up stations and felt this worked fine. The most satisfied 
seemed to have as many (or more) smells as students, and 
several who didn't pointed out this was crucial for 
success. 

b. The spelling problem interfered with the approach of 
having each student on a different smell. For this reason 
teacher 33 used the following strategy, which might be a 
(jood way to introduce the worksheet although it isn't a 
good plan for the whole exercise. 

"/ passed around 1 carton at a time. Bach child sniffed 
the same carton. The slide was projected and we 
answered 'like it* and 'new to me\ Then I asked each one 
to say what it was and wrote each new answer on the 
board. They could then copy the word they thought was 
correct. Using this m**thod each got to sample 5 or 6 
c^tons instead of 12, but they weren't frustrated by 
being unable to spell. " 

ANECDOTES 

Teacher 3 1 : "This lesson proved so successful in developing 
langttage as well as scientific skills that another 
teacher came in and 'swiped' the whole lesson 
(cartons and all) to use with her disturbed class 
today. " 

Teacher 36: "Some didn't know names ofsnwils but could tell 
me what they were used fon For instance, one 
boy said sage was the stuff, ut in turkey dressing. 
Another said cloves was stuff used in 'punkin 
pies.'" 

Tuacher 39: "The last carton included seme perfume that I 
wear to school often and an unbelievable number 
recognized it. " B 
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the 

collection 
of 

data 



The first two reports in the formative evaluation of ME 
AND MY ENVIRONMENT have discussed the multiple 
purposes and uses of data, and the different audiences for 
various studies. The major purpose of the evaluation effort has 
been to gather data that directly informs the revision effort of 
what happened with the materials in use, and of what the 
conditions of use were. 

A second focus of study has been on the abilities and 
background of the target population and the performance of 
students on tasks related to instruction. Typically, these 
studies are broader in scope and longer in range than the first 
studies, but they also provide a general framework that can be 
used for the design of the materials. In both cases the 
developers of the materials are themselves the primary 
audience for the studies, with the funding agency and the field 
of education important second audiences. 

A third purpose of the evaluation effort has been to 
gather evidence regarding the overall design and impact of the 
program. This report records this procedure. Again, the 
individnat studies have been planned to give direction to the 
revision effort as well as to characterize the student popula- 
tion. Activities described in the first two parts of this report 
reflect that double utility. This third purpose, which is long 
range and will not be fully realized before the final report in 
this series, has as its primary audience the field of education 
and the funding agency. 

A summative evaluation of the materials after they are 
released for commercial distribution should be conducted by 
an outside agency to study the effectiveness of the total 
three-year program. The formative evaluation effort is clearly 
not designed to pro\/e the effects of the program under 
development. Its central purpose is to improve the effective- 
ness of the final product. This distinction needs to be repeated 
to prevent misinterpretation of the results contained in these 
interim reports. These results and conclusions relate to the 
experimental materials and the outcomes of their first and 
second field trials. 

The final product wiH incorporate, insofar as possible, the 
corrections and revisions suggested by these findings. Ulti- 
mately the standards and criteria these reports contain should 




be applied to the final product, and judgments of its worth 
and effectiveness should be reported to users. It would seem 
appropriate for the publisher and funding agency to initiate 
jointly such a consumer-oriented study, to be conducted by a 
disinterested third party. 

CONCERNS IN DATA COLLECTION 

A primary concern in data collection has been to try out 
the program in more than one class for each of a number of 
conditions of use; age of students, level of ability, ethnic and 
cultural Selling, geographic location, and school size and 
location related to population density, in sampling these 
conditions, no attempt was made to construct a representative 
sample, but rather one t^at would suggest the results were 
typical. 

Much attention was given to the materials in use, rather 
than assuming that the same treatment occurred in ail test 
classes, information regarding differences in use was used to 
qualify the results obtained. The data have not in many cases 
been additive; simply counting the number of times something 
occurred is often misleading. It is the nature of classroom 
transactions and day-to-day outcomes that have best directed 
the revision effort. 

Another central concern in data collection has been 
exploring the reliability and validity of information. Redun- 
dancy of data is one way of verifying credibility , For example, 
the validity of teacher observations has been questioned in 
some cases. It has been asked, "Can teachers make this 
partici«lar judgment in the midst of everything else they are 
doing?" Observers have been asked to complete the same 
feedback sheets the teachers completed, not because teachers 
were considered unreliable, but because two rather different 
perspectives of the classroom could thus be compared. 
Occasionally two observers would report on the same class- 
room, and their notes were also compared. Teachers and 
others were sometimes asked for the same information in 
different ways to determine whether a consistent view was 
held. In all cases, the redundancy, or Idck of it, helped 
developers to judge the reliability of the data. 
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Questionable data was checked in various ways. The 
methods used by stuff find observers for recording results 
systematically or for int(;f viewinq students were checked, arH 
conflicts in data were noted and explored. Paired observations 
and staff debriefings were also used as away of increasing the 
reliability of the reports. Data from students was verified by 
means of test-retest studies, interviews compared to perform- 
ance measures obtained in other ways, interviews to obtam 
explanations of test-item responses, and comparisons between 
observed and reported behavior. 

A number of checks were used in verifying the accuracy 
of teacher reports. Responses to checklist items on the 
feedback forms were reprocessed. If little or no variation in 
ratings occurred, the credibility of that reacher's reports came 
into question. Teachers whose ratings were always high or 
satisfactory were looked at more closely to determine whether 
their feedback had any utility in critiquing and improving the 
materials. Some teachers' feedback was dropped from all but 
cursory consideration because of these reasons, or because of a 
lack of descriptive and critical comments on the activities. 

Other indicators of questionable data were teacher 
r«?cords of student performance where performance was 
uniformly perfect or where no variance occurred. Worksheets 
were occasionally rescored and judgments were compared to 
those of an observer. Errors in the teacher's manual became a 
means for checking the alertness of the teachers and their ability 
to understand the intent dnd make appropriate corrections. 
Observations and interpretation of feedback enabled the staff 
to make judgments regarding the teacher's degree of fidelity in 
implementing the materials the way they were intended. Data 
from classes was weighted according to these considerations. 

PROBLEMS OF DATA COLLECTION 

The problems of data collection are legion. A few of 
them are recited here. First of all, mortality of test classes and 
attrition rate of students reduced the sample studied. Failure 
of teachers to keep up with the pace necessary in testing the 
materials, or to complete the year's work, also reduced the 
data available. 

Looking at the group of fourteen classes that tried out 
the first version of the curriculum over a three-year period, the 
following response was obtained: 

TABLE t Compliftion of ff'Stinc) anil R»»turn of Ddtu by Fi«lcJ T(?s! Teachers 





No. iff 

T»»iJ<;hlTS 

St.irtinq 
th»* Ye,ir 


Nil. Whc, 

to Supply 
Dat.i 


No Who 
FkII Behimi 

Finish .1 
Unit 


No. iff 
TeiJChers 
Finivhi.19 
th« Y«dr 


Avq. No. 
of Res{}onse4 
Received from 
All Teachers 
Per Activity 


Yejr 1. Unit 1 


14 


1 


0 


13 


12 


Yfat 1 Unit li 




1 


3 


10 


8 


Y«Mr ? Unit Mi 


M 


0 


0 


H 


13 


Ywr 7. Unir IV 


T? 


0 


3 


9 


8 


Y*».if 3. U'^r V 


H 


0 


3 


5 


5 



A similar pattern of response holds true for the group of 
twenty-one classes that field-tested the second version of the 
materials. 

In the same three-year period, the attrition rate in 
student enrollment was high. Over one-third of the students 
left the classes each year. At the end of the third year, less 
than 27% of the students enrolled the first year remained in 
the program. Even within a single year of the program, the 
attrition rate was high enough to represent a significant 
problem in data collection. When this is compounded by a lack 
of data due to student absences and by errors on the part of 
the teacher, the problem becomes even more serious. In the 
first year of field-testing the first version of materials, a 




majority of the data was coliected at three times in the school 
year. Complete data were obtained on 70% of those students 
enrolled at the end of the year. In the second year of this field 
test, data were gathered at more frequent intervals throughout 
the year. Complete data were obtained on 58% of the students 
for the first unit of instruction in the year. This percentage 
dropped to 30% for the last half of the last unit tested that 
year. The results were similar for the third year. 

Another problem of data collection is the sheer mass of 
data to be processed. In the second year of field-testing, 
almost 1,700 teacher feedback forms alone were received. The 
procedures for organizing and processing this data are 
described in a following article. 

A related problem is the accessibility of data. The 
processing of interview data and the adequate documentation 
of observations are two cases in point. In each case, reducing 
these rich sources of data to a meaningful set of summaries 
and conclusions is a difficult task. 

The time of requests for information and the timely 
receipt of data In order to process it before another round of 
collection and processing is due are all too familiar problems. 

COSTS OF DATA COLLECTION 

Typically, one thinks of budget-imposed constraints on 
the conduct of an adequate evaluation, it is true that a number 
of compromises must be made, but these are a reality of any 
evaluation effort Often one's desires for data exceed one's 
resources. It will be one purpose of the remaining articles to 
indicate the various costs, benefits, and trade-offs involved in 
each type of data collected. The final section of this report 
attempts to capture some of the reality of the classroom not 
represented in most collections of data. 

Evaluation has both direct and indirect costs. The 
invention, production, administration, and analysis of a 
questionnaire represents only one set of costs. Also included 
should be the number of personnel involved in the inventing, 
planning, and interpreting. The cost in terms of time needed to 
respond to the instrument should aho be considered, as should 
the impact upon the attitudes and ^ood will of teachers and 
students. 

Not all the kinds of data collected and studied in the 
formative evaluation are discussed in this section. The pre- 
ceding sections, for example, have described many forms of 
analysis applied to the curriculum content. This section deals 
with the data collected from field-test classes. Table 2 (page 32) 
!i:ts the variety and sources of this kind of data. Still other 
forms of data will be treated in later reports. ■ 
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TABLE 2 DATA COLLECTED FROM FIELD TEST CLASSES FOR THE FORMATIVE EVALUATION OF ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 





Data 


Source 


Population 


Method of Collection 


Frequency 8nd Time of Collection 


Place Described &/or 








Included 






Results Reported 


Student information 


t 

1 


B«» t*«t|.it»* 


N.honl lecords 


All studiMits 


Teacher complf.'tel form 


Once yearly, fall of each year 


See reports 1 and 6 


1 


*>••« 


Si h()r)l ri*ror{)s 


AH stiidpots 


i eacher coinpl(;tei| form 


Once yearly, fall of each year 


See re|>orts 1 and 6 


s 


( t*«'«'f. tiiKlKi|riMirt(l 


School rpcorils 


All stiidnnts 


Tcsicher complplpd form 


Once yearly, fall of each year 


See reports 1 and 6 


A 
** 


WIM« '*Mill ni »*i}i|iVili* ' 


Si hiHil rt*(.ords 


All stiidpnt^ 


Teacher itompleted form 


Once yPdrly. fall of edCh year 


See reports 1 and 6 


c 
D 


Phi»tiM|f hp'* fHlMS** 


Piirijnts 


All studnnts 


Prmind form sent home 


Once yPdrly. fdM of each yedr 


Sep reports 1 and 6 










by teacher 






ii 
t) 


• * 
{ !»■'*».•? ill lI»iM.t<(tf iilii lit 


T»M< h»«r 


AM stiidi'Mts 


Typed verbal descriptions 


Three times indurabon of 


See reports 2. 4, and 6 




♦Ml *» Sl»»i|l«flt 








field test 




/ 




Ti«dCh»*r 


AH stmlpots 


Mailed ratinq scale 


Once yearly, spring of each year 


Sel^ reports ?. ana 6 


o 
o 


Alt»tiji|p tnvhiirtl^ ^(.HiHil 


T»Mch|»f 


All students 


Mailed ratinii scale 


Once yoarty. S|>ring of each year 


See reports 2, 4, and 6 


q 




TftKrhi-'r 


All stufferits 


Mailed rating scale 


Oncp vPiirly. spring of each year 


See reports 2, 4 , and 6 




■ «tri}ii>m '•iiii "••» 








10 




Ti'jihrr 


All cf tif l>iri f c 

1 1 >|ll(lt "111 


iVItllif^l TiJlliKI tCcII*^ 


v^nrf y*"oriv. sprimi ui wcit«ii yud* 


Qftfi rnrinrf c 9 A <inrf ft 


1 1 


A|iil<!v tM vV'ii*^ wil^* 1 *)Tniip 


T»*iKiMf*r 


tk\\ ctiifdifitc 


Kfl^iiittft pstinn c#> .ilo 

■VI(|IIC*i •0lll'l| X« tl'IT 


/live ywoiiy. 9|jriii>| m ircKfii yireir 


CpM rMrmrtc 9 4 ;mH fi 

<J"I <tr|J(ill3 4t t lU w 


1^ 




Tp chpr 


AM 5tijdf'nts 


Mailed ralinq scale 


Once yearly .*sf)rinn of each year 


See reports 2, 4, and 6 
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Afiililu \t\ uuitrk j^it** *i iriii^ 


Ti*i)i'hi*f 


All cftifliinfc 


iVItl'it."! •illi''l| tCo'C 


Onf!#' ye«trly. spring of eiich yedr 


jre repijiis *, iinn o 


14 


V*j'tMt tiiirln' ijj.tli')'' 


TiMchpr 


All C ti If Iftflff 1 tc 


Mailed rating scak* 


Once yearly, spring of each ye^ir 


See reports 2.4, and 8 
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Oil 1 


)tiidi*iit 


Ail 1 

A" StliCl»*l*tS 


Hiiper dnii (le'irii test 


Orice y».Mrly. spring of ejich year 


See reports 2, 4, and o 










administered by teacher 






111 
in 


n • ^ i 


•7lUi|i'' Il 


All etaBflMittte 

Ml' SimilMllS 


Paper and pencil test 


wnce yi.'iir'y. spring of each year 


See reports 2. 4, dnd 5 










ddministerPf J I'y l¥«Ki''»'r 




1 7 


ft« 1 

"♦.'fisiirifs o" fviipri'icj 


•JllICI**''! 


All eta Itlftlf t tC 

M" SllHl"''lS 


Papifr dnd pencil test 


renOf IK if lly t'irougn schnOi year 


See reports 2. 4. and 5 




knowl6li(|P dnrt dbilily 






administered by tPiicher 




lO 


MndSurGS of pprfornitinci? 


C|| ifliadf 


All Ctjaflii#ttc 


Paper and peczil test 


r Hf i(* i|ii^iiii y t'lrougn scnool year 


Sei.' feports 2, 4, and b 




reldl9d 10 instruction 






admiiiistere(i by ti!tfci*#*r 






Functionincj and rpsii'ts from 


btucicnt 


Ail 

All Students 


Return of completed 


D 1 . II 

Herirxiically triroiigh school year 


e 1 il ^ c 
5»*e feports 2, 4, and 5 




Student woflisheHlS 






workshents 






on 


loiprHSt 


c 

btuiipnt 


All 

All stiidi'nts 


Tedchei feedbdC^ foroi 


Al U U 

After each activity is taught 


See report 4 


C i 


Absence record 


•jiiif li?ni 


All stiid*'Mts 


TiNK^her feedback form 


After euob activity is taught 


Oct? icpilil *t 




Lack of Success 


Student 


AM sttidt'nts 


Teiicher feedb«tck form 


After erfch core of activities 


Dee •eixjr I 




School and work 


Stiidi*nt 


aU -1 bir.itiiitfi 


Interview by staff 


Ooc time only during site 


OtX ilr|]U<i 1 








• itilllUiTl >(l>Tl(l<f,' 




vial \S, 1 SI r 1 9 € 




24. 


Validity study of Unit 1 


Studi;nt 


50'- Riindom 


Intervif'W bv stdff 


One time only, spring 1972 


See report 1 




post test 




Siiniplf from 














4 cl.issrrmnis 
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Understandings dbout the 


StiidiMM 


bO Str.itif'i'd 


littffview by sf<iff 


One tirni? iiniy dunng site visits. 


Si?e report 5 




environment and rHariions 




riiiii|i>f * Siiftpl'* 
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to science class 
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Attitudes toward Unit 1 


Sttjdt'nl 


Ail t. 

♦^11 *iinii*iiis 


(Jijitst 11)11 1 lilt ri* (i(irTiiriisli'r*i(i 


ijrii* tirfii* iinly spririr| i"/? 


,•>***} ii.'port b 




dctivilies 






t)y tejci^ti'rs 
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Attitudes toward Unit IV 


r)illO**lM 


All 

All SflKil'l- iS 


Oui*St lonnjif #* (i( Jit* trust f*i**d 


(jri«* Tiriu' iiniy. spririg lU/J 


Si?*' ri'piHf 5 




activities 






by ti'(ichi»fs 
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Attitudes toward Unit V 


nttidi^nt 


AM 

AM stiMi"rUS 


Qii**Stn inriHiri* .|f fnurusr»'f»'ij 


Jrif tiiTiM only, *pri*ii| 1973 


Si'i« fet)Of». 5 




activities 






by tirarhi'fs 
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Attitudes toward srnfik ru|. 


SturftMtt 


AM stinH'ls 


Oti*'Stiitr!r>airi> .irJrtiitiist*'rM|| 


Two tirni's only, f.ill 1972 


Sei? rejM)rt 5 




drink inq. and d'aqs 






by t»'iK*h»«fS 
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Ability to ot)\t*rvf*, dfvtibi*. 


il*ifi»'r>l 


JU n.ifH»ii'i 


ImIitvm'W by S!iiff 


Omi' ti.iii' iirily f|iiriMi| sit*' visits, 


S»'».' ffpiirt a 




and Cdteqnri/e 




StirM(it»> frniri 




FT? 19/7 73 










21 t I.ISSflllJIMS 
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Atv'tty l«) r«:iK|Mi/i' m h*"' • 


Slufl»«nt 


30 R.iruffitn 


lntervi»>w tiv st,|ff 


OriM tirne nniv flunng site visits. 


S»»i» report b 




.iptiaratus .tnd >(% -i^' >" 




*»d't)plr itrtrTi 




FT 1 1072 73 




e«pHf«menfs 




14 ( idssrnnins 








12 


Ability to use P«>l.* .ml i,.|i»«Mf,t 


Siudpf't 


?b ■ R.imlom 


lMt»Tvii>vv by st.iH 


Oiu' fiinr iinlv iluriiiq •,!!♦• visits. 


S»N» riipiif t b 




.fOft ijndMrst4Mr*irfq o' pur 




•;.irtt|iu> ffnin 




F T 1 .1 1(1 ?. -.pi. rill VVt'S 






post* am! use 




/ 1 l.issrmi'fs 








Classrooin transactions 
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F .jru.tniniMq .tf uMlMfi.iis 


T»« H l«i-l . 


AM t«'.K h»'rs 


Al/ .1/ 'riijbiti V fiirin 


OMf* (<'*> II tivHv ll'rini»|ltiiiit tl'p 


Si'f rMpjjrf 3 




-itr.iti*t|iPS .t'wf »n»s!i.| .n 
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fijMiM anuiq nf mdtcn>il^ 




4 !»Ml I'l-rs 


Ac tivity ♦•'itibiK ^ *i)rr?i 


On»* pfi .f, til lly tbriiiii|lMi<ir fh»> 


^♦•»' r#»p(ir» 3 




•»l»,»f»'i|M»s .|nii nwifjij in 






wntttMt ri.p(if! ii»ir .^\\\ 


vi'-ir 






•'td>v' t^j li K (i^ittt's 






St.if f (Miru'finq 
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(>»"i»'* il *vif»rlionirN| |Mff 


T» , 


Al' t»' K • "IS 


l.«»rM riMc tinn sIm-**! 


Dru r p*>r i i)ri> iit .tf tivdrs 


Si'i* ri>p«jr» '\ 
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fiMf »r.|l iH»»'r ii>nn .if r 1 


Sti'f 


A»J ti'.it hi'fs 


Sitf visits 


()rir.»> Of twK *' Nir inor»i) ii.ti'lt v*M' 
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Ability to ffillow :l»rectinns 




All students 


Sludpr *. record ol pro«jr#»ss 


Periodicallv tiwotigfi the year 


Si'" rifpori G 
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Sl.».tt»ai oni'f»t,it»'in 


TiM( he' 


All sfudpots 


Stvident rfcorrl of prtKjress 


Pt'nottii .iMy fltrrmgh the ypd' 


S»M> r»*pt)i( (i 


39 


Prcbinm solvmq 


Tnjch' f 


AM stiidi'nts 


Sitirlenf record o# prfjgress 


Pff •(tdii..iMy tiiffiugh thM year 


.'iiv fi'piirt 6 


40 


Grrnipinq 


Timc*" 


Al! stiidentt 


Student record of proqr»*ss 


PeruKlir.ihy tiuiMigh !!•»• ve.tr 


S»H' ri'imrf 


4» 


Coqfi«tiv»» iJi'v»»li>pn»vn! 


TfcHher 


AM students 


Student record of progr#«ss 


Pefiixlir.dlly tbriKjgM th»* y«Mr 


**»<•»< rr|i«irt (\ 


4? 


IntHfest lO SCi»?r«t.H 


TM.«.h«»f 


AM sfud»*nts 


Student record ol progress 


Perio<fiCiiliy t^'rotjgh *bii yMdr 


'it**' ff\ nrl r> 
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U*^di'fSt.|fMf'rq t|f r.».rii \'\x\\ 


T*».ii h»'r 


AM studivits 


Stiirl«?nt fPf nfd of p» qri"ss 


PerirKftrally thr(Kigl> !hi» yejir 


S»*i- u pirl b 




data from teachers, students, 
and observers 



DATA FROM TEACHERS 

in tho field trials of as totally new and untested a 
curriculum as the experimental editions of ME AND MY 
ENVIRONMENT, detailed information is needed about the 
implementation of each activity. The major source of mud» of 
this information is the teacher. To facilitate the teacher 
reports, a questionnaire was developed that gathers the 
necefisary data efficiently while still eliciting as many original 
judumunts and suggestions as the teacher can supply. This 
instrument, iiiyau the name "feedback form/' has undergone 
several revisions and is shown in its final form in Figures 1 and 
5.1 Each teacher was asked to fill out a feedback form 
immfKliat»ily tifter completing each activity. On the average 
this was twice a week, involving approximately fifty feedback 
forms per teacher during the academic year. A total of 217 
feedback forms of this type wore developed. 

Teacher Feedback Form: The feedback form, requesting 
essentially three kinds of Information, was designed almost 
entirely to serve tht purposes of revision writers. The first 
section asked the teacher for judgments pf the overall value of 
the activity. Questions regarding the date the activity was 
taught and the time spent were included to determine the 
average number of days and minutes sp'^nt on each activity. 
The grid for these questions worked very well. 



^None of the forms illustrated in this article is <. facsimile, 
iwcause of space limitations. The figures do, however, 
accurately represent the question format 

Figure 1. Example of Teacher Feedback Foinri 
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The rating of student interest has undergone several 
changes. It would have been desirable to obtain an interest 
rating on each student in order to relate it to their perform- 
ance and other characteristics. However, such a rating for each 
activity would be difficult to do with accuracy. For this 
reason, a rating on the class as a whole was requested. 

Figure 2 shows the first two versions of this rating. They 
can be compared to the final format, shown in item 5 in 
Figure 1. The first format was difficult for most teachers 
because it obscured what they felt were significant differences 
in response. Their ratings tended to be high across most 
activities, raising some question as to the validity of the 
information. The second format tried to provide for differen- 
tial responses. It also offered space to note sti-idents represent- 
ing extremes of respoLie. 

In processing the ^roup rating, the five categories were 
reduced to three: high interest, moderate interest or 
indifference, and resistance or dislike, it was felt that this 
would compensate for level of rating and make data from 
different teachers more comparable. This collapsed scale was 
used directly on the final format of the feedback form. 

The item on equipment problems (item 6) was changed 
significantly; an earlier format is shown in Figure 3, The earlier 
format failed to elicit from teachers an explanation of what 
the specific problems were with equipment; therefore the 
emphasis was placed on problems encountered rather than on 
rating the performance of the equipment. 

A second section of the teacher feedback form contained 
questions specific to the particular activity, such as items 
12-14 in Figure 1. This section included questions regarding 
any media utilized in the activity, such as worksheets, slides, 
films or filmstrips, tapes, games, etc. An earlier form of the 
feedback sheet attempted to obtain ratings on each type of 

(Continued) 



Figure 2. Earlier Format for Obtaining Teacher Ratings of 
Student Interest 
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Figure 3. Earlier Format for Assessing Equipment Problems 
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Figure 4. Earlier Format for Identifying Media Problems 
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media, with communts rociunstiui hi another place on the 
form. (Sue Figure 4.) This format was duletucl and specific 
questions asked because teachers t(!nde(i to rate some materials 
and forget others, A.so, they neglected to explain the 
probh*ms and suggest solutions. 

A third section the feedback form was devoted to four 
opervended questions. (See Figure 5.) The first item essentially 
asked the teacher to describe what happeruKl when the activity 
was used. It has provided an extrerwly useful dimension of 
feedback for writers. The earlier format for this item, shown in 
Figure 6, provided a more detailed set of directions. The 
checklist of things to consider was felt to he superfluous by 
the third year of field testing und was deleted to allow more 
room for teacher comments. 

Core Reaction Sheet: Following revision of the program 
into cluster- of related exercises (CORES), a second teacher 
questionnaire - the core reaction sheet -was developed. 
T<?achers were asked to complete this (|uestionnaire, shown in 
Figure 7, after each of the cores in a Unit. In addition to 
providing more general reactions to the materials, the back of 
this form provided a means of updating the class roster and 
obtaining necessary background information on new students. 

The collection of data on student age, sex, ethnic 
background, and IQ was not the simple, once a-year task it 
would appear. First of all, 43% of the IQ scores were far out of 
date, and retesting was necessary. Often it took considerable 
effort for the teacher to initiate this testing. Maintaining a 
current roster of the class was a year-long bookkeeping task 
for project staff, too, for over one-third of the students 
transferred out of the class, and others were moved in to take 
their places. 

At various points in the year teachers were asked for 
additional information, including background data and 
descriptions of students, ratings of students' abilities, and 
judgments recorded in the Student Record of Progress. 
Teachers also were asked to administer tests and (juestion- 
naires to students and to conduct u number of assessments of 
students' skills and understandings. See the table on page32, 
"Data Collected from Field-Test Classes," for an index to the 
reports that contain information on these areab. 

The mailed ratings of students' abilities required only an 
hour or so of teachers' time each year The time re(|uired for 
processing this information was also minimal. The Student 
Record of Progress and its associated Clues to Success 
activities and teircher ratings of students are considered to be 
an integral part of the curriculum. Theuiforf, administration 
and interpretation time spent by the teacher should be 
considereci as part of the overall instructional demands of the 
materials. Tallysheets were provided for reachers either to 
summari/r data on student performance or to duplicate the 
information placed in the Record. Each teacher spent approx- 
imately twenty-four hours, or three man-days per year, on 
these. Staff time for preliminary processing and interpretation 
of this djld involved an estimated twenty man-days a year. Of 
cou'se, developing tlie assessriients, tht Tallysheets, and the 
Student Record of Progress, in addition to developing the 
detailed analysis of the data. re(|uired a large investment of 
staff time. A rough estimate would be 120 man^lays for each 
year of field testing and for eiich field test. Part of this time 
represents developrranta) costs for the curriculum. A large part 
is also related to obtaining student data rather than data on 
the implementation or activities. These costs are discussed 
later in this article. 

Teacher-administered tests and taped descriptions of 
students required about four hours per teacher f)er year to 
supply. Again the costs in terms of development and process- 
ing were considerable. 



Figure 5. Example of Teacher Feedback Form for Each 
Activity, Side B 
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Figure 6. Earlier Format for Side B of Teacher Feedback Form 
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Figur** 7. Example of Core Reaction Sheet 
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COSTS OF DATA FROM TEACHERS 



Of all the kinds of data collected from field-test classes, 
that reported by teachers on activity feedback forms and core 
reaction sheets was by far the most helpful to writers. To be 
sure, some of the data used in other studies, such as student 
functional abilities and performance data, suggested areas of 
nmphasis and entry levels. The teachers' comments, however, 
told what to change and sometimes how to change it. What 
were the costs of delivering this information? Considering only 
the fourteen teachers involved in the three-year field test of 
tho first experimental version of the curriculum, the following 
estimated costs were generated: 

1. A general format for teacher questionnaire had to be 
developed, reviewed, revised. The staff time this required 
was not documented, but probably exceeds twenty man- 
days for the total development of the two basic instru- 
ments. 

2. Sections of the activity feedback form specific to each 
activity were developed for 132 activities. This required 
review of each activity in an attempt to anticipate problem- 
atic and critical elements and to ask about them. A 
conservative estimate of the staff time for this task is 
forty-four man-days. 

3. Both feedback and core reaction questionnaires were bound 
directly into the teacher's manual at points of use, and a 
separate pad of forms was provided so that teachers could 
retain a working copy. Depending on the amount of 
description required, each form took from fifteen to thirty 
minutes to complete. For the complete field test of the first 
version of experimental materials alone, a total of 1,256 
forms were received for processing. An estimate of the time 
invested by teachers in completing these forms would be 
about sixty man-days for the total three-year field test. This 
represents fifty-seven hours of effort for the individual 
teacher who completed all of the questionnaires. 

4. Costs of building a format, printing, and postage were 
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modest. The estimated cost for these two pieces of teacher 
feedback for the first field-test effort is $500.00. 

5. As completed forms were received, they were checked in, 
screened for completeness {and returned with questions if 
incomplete), and skimmed for problems of interpretation or 
difficulties in implementation that required immediate 
attention. Forms were then filed by activity. An estimated 
average of one hour per activity was required for these 
tasks, or nineteen man-days over the total period. 

6. A Tallyex computer program was used to summarize 
teacher ratings across teachers and across activities by 
teacher. The cost of computer use (key punching, printouts) 
was about $260.00 over the two years this system was used. 
An estimated nine man-days were required for coding and 
processing this information. 

7. As feedback was received for each activity, it was reviewed 
and summarized by a project staff person, and a written set 
of recommendations was routed to the entire staff for 
review and discussion. This represents the most crucial step 
in the process. Estimating conservatively that an average of 
one-half day per activity was invested in this effort, 
sixty-six man-days were required. This estimate does not 
include periodic full-staff reviews of segments of the 
program or the planning time required to generate specific 
plans for unit revisions. 

8. In addition to reading staff reviews and summaries, writers 
were requested lo read the original teacher feedback as they 
worked with each activity. A conservative estimate of the 
time invested in this review is thirty-three man-days for the 
total first version of experimental materials. 

9. A summary of the estimated total cost in time and money 
for obtaining and utilizing teacher feedback from field trials 
is shown below. This cost does not include efforts to assess 
the validity of the data, nor time invested in comparisons 
and other uses of the data. 





Estimated 


Est. Average 


Estimated 




Man -days 


Time Value 


Dollar Cost 


Teachers' time 


60 


$60/d<)y 


$3600. 


Secretariat time 


60 


S24/day 


$1440. 


Project staff time 


134 


$70/d;iy 


$9380. 


Revision writers' time 


33 


$70/day 


S2310. 


Cost of materials and postage 




$ 500. 


Cost of computer processing 




$ 260. 


Total time invested: 287 man-days for 3-year test in 14 classes 


Total dollar cost: Si 7,490. 







When this estimate is extended to the field test of the 
second version of the experimental materials, the following 
points must be kept in mind. The revised materials became 
roughly one-third again as long as the original version. They 
were field-tested by twenty -one teachers rather than fourteen. 
Only three of the five units of instruction received a second 
test, however; Unit ii was used in unrevised form by the 
second field-test classes, and Unit V has not yet been revised 
or field-tested a second time. 

At this point it is possible to estimate the total costs in 
terms of demands upon the teachers' time for all evaluation 
requirements. It is estimated that the average teacher spent 91 
hours on these tasks, of which 57 hours were related to 
feedback and core reaction sheets. When one considers that 
about one hour per activity was required (some spent twice as 
much time) simply to prepare for teaching the experimental 
curriculum, the total demand on a field-test teacher was about 
140 hours per field-test year. This is the equivalent of an 
additional work load of one-half day per week, a heavy burden 
indeed! One can only acknowledge agam the enormous 
contribution the teachers made in the development of mate- 
rials. Their dedication is indicated by the high degree of 
cooperation and the high rate of return of needed evaluation 
data. {Continued} 
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DATA FROM STUDENTS 

During the first year of field-testing, an achievement test 
format ancJ pre post design were used to gather information on 
$tU(ierU t)ackgroiuui and entoring levels of ability, as well as 
general information on tlu* students' romprehension of major 
concepts in the materials. This approach [Kovided a great deal 
of inforrnatior^ used in guiding the developmental effort. This 
testing format, however, was of minirTial use to writers for the 
revision of matenals. Most items (Jev^'loped for such a format 
tend to assess irnderstanding of major concepts that depend on 
large sequences of instruction. This was ht.*l()fu| to the staff in 
determining general and hroad activity arrangement, but 
relatively few items could be tied to individual activities. 

The items were also costly to develop and time- 
consuming to analyse; results were incomplete at the time 
revision of the first year of materials was conducted. Further- 
more, the results of tev.ting were of no utility to teachers in 
planning and checking ^heir sequence of instruction. There- 
fore, having obtcrined recjuisite baseline information on 
students and their general level of fur^ctiooul abilities, a 
different testing format was planr^ed for obtaining perform- 
ance data in the remaining two ypars -if the field test.2 

The curriculum was revised to incorporate a number of 
situational tasks arul miru-tesis to |)rovide immediate evidence 
of student understanding or entering ability for the particular 
subject of instruction. This information was designed to have 
direct utility tn teachers in planning subse<|uent instruction or 
review. The results of these short evaluation sequences were 
also relayed to the project staff for use in analysing the effects 
of materials and in f)lanr)ing revision efforts. 

This change in methods of collecting field-test data 
revealed whether students understooci cor^cepts and acquired 
skills at the time they were taught. The data did not provide 
evidence of long-term retention of {reformation, nor did it 
allow the calculation of gain scores for individual students, but 
the technology for adequately doing so is very weak.3 This 
was felt to be no great loss. 

Instructional assessmerets were developed for short 
sequences of activities throughout the entire set of materials. 
These assessments were treated as f)rogram activities them- 
selves, and in many cases they involved |)ractical applications 
of ideas or actual performance tasks that the teacher rated. 
Paper and pencil multiple-choice items, such as those that 
composed the original pre post tests, represented only one of 
several formats utilimJ. In many cases, however, items thai 
were used 'n the first year of field testireg were incorporated 
into the materials. 

For the five units of instruction in the three-year 
se(|uence, about 250 asses!r»>ient items were developed, of 
which four-fifths were scored for individual students; the 
remainder were used for judging the class as a group. A 
tallysheet was incorporated with the iictivitios to use in 
compiling inforrr.ation on each student and fo» making ratings 
of performance. These tallysheets, and in some cases the 
student worksheets as well, were sen* to BSCS and were used 
as the source of data or) student perforr')ar)ce. 

Several trade-offs were reciuired in electing this method 
of data collection; amony these was a loss of control over the 
administration of the assessments. Before, the teachers did not 
know ahead of time what the tt.*st items were. Given 
assessmer)t items u*> components of the materials, some 
teachers tended to teach the answers to these items rather than 
using them to a.s.it.»ss learning from other activities. Another 
trade off involved tin: incrtMse of .in^ilysis problems due to 
missing data; by collecting data at multiple points in the year, 
the percentage of studiMits for whom there was missing data 
doubled in some classes. 

^For a detailed analysis ot the first year's assessment of stu- 
dent performance, see interim Formative Evaluation Report 2. 

'^Robert E. Stake. 1973. Measuring What Learners Learn. In 
E. R. House (editor), Scfiool Evaluation: the Politics and 
Process. Berkeley: McCutchan Puhlisliing Con). 




COSTS OF DATA FROM STUDENTS 

The costs of obtaining student performance data in this 
manner are roughly estimated for one year of field-testihg in 
the first field-test group of fourteen classes. As indicated in a 
preceding section, the collection and recording of student 
performance data required about three man-days per teacher 
per year, (This does not include the class time devoted to this 
purpose, as it is considered an integral part of instruction.) 
Thus about 42 nnan days of teacher time were involved for the 
whole field-test group. Another 30 man-days of secretarial 
time were involved in the receipt and processing of this 
information. Approximately 120 man-days of project staff 
time were required in the total analysis and interpretation of 
this data. (As in all other estimates of costs, the time involved 
in preparing this series of reports has not been included in the 
estimates.) The costs of art work, building the format, and 
production are subsumed in developmental costs. Thus the 
costs of this aspect of data collection can be summarized as 
follows: 





Estimated 


Est. Average 


Estimated 




Man-davs 


Time Value 


Dollar Cost 


Teachers' time 


42 


$60/day 


S2520. 


Secretarial time 


30 


$24/day 


S 720, 


Project staff time 


120 


$70/day 


S8400. 


Cost of computer processing 




$ 300. 


Total time invested: 192 man-days per year for ono fii?ld-test group 


Total dollar cost: $11,940 







DATA ON STUDENT ABILITIES AND ATTITUDES 

The target populdfion for ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT 
is a group of students whose characteristics and abilities were 
unexplored in terms of the demands made upon them by this 
curriculum. Their age made them developmentally different 
from ihe population of EMH students previously examined in 
the development of the ME NOW life science materials. The 
response to these materials raised questions, however, about 
the accuracy of ability and performance predictions provided 
by the field of special education. 

Evidence from the first year of field testing of ME AND 
MY ENVIRONMENT indicated that the data typically 
gathered by schools on these students has little utility for 
instructional decision-making. That is to say, iO, age, sex, und 
ethnic background explain little of the variance in perform- 
ance of these chilc'ren-at least .i these experimental mate- 
rials. (See interim Formative Evaluation Report 2 for details 
on these findings.) Therefore, concurrent with the testing of 
materials, an attempt was made to identify functional charac- 
ter istics of stucJents that were meaningful to teachers and 
useful in planning an instructional program. Teacher ratings of 
selected skills and attitudes of students, described in the 
previous section and in Report 2, were one aspect of this 
search. The cognitive development and problem-solving 
abilities of these children were also studied. The refinement of 
an instrument to assess these dimensions is described in detail 
in interim Formative Evaluation Report 4. 

We are indebted to William M. Gray for the research 
underlying the paper and pencil assessment of Piagetian levels 
of cognitive development. This instrument was revised and 
administered yearly during the course of field-testing. An 
extensive validity study has accompanied use of the instru- 
ment. This effort has included test-retest studies, follow-up 
interviews of student samples to obtain explanations for their 
answers, and readministration of items using the traditional 
Piagetian format. The data generated by this instrument, along 
with the teacher ratings, have been used to suggest modifica- 
tions and additions to the curriculum materials. 




The cost of developing the cognitive development/ 
problem-solving instrument has been relatively modest, in part 
because of the availability of previous research. Approximately 
ten days were used in developing and revising items. Total time 
required for administration and scoring w«s approximately 
fifteen days per year, plus another fifteen to twenty days for 
validity studies. An additional cost of several hundred dollars 
was required for an external analysis of the structure of the 
instruiiieitt. 

Four questionnaires have been developed and adminis- 
tered to all students. One dealt with student awareness of and 
attitudes toward the use of alcohol, tobacco, apd drugs (Unit 
11). The other three questionnaires assessed altitudes toward 
science activities in Units i, IV, and V. Each questionnaire was 
administered in less than one class period, and no more than 
two were responded to by the same students in any one year. 
These instruments required very little time to develop or score. 

Five structured interviews were developed for use with 
stratified random samples of students. In addition to these, a 
number of interviews related to validity studies were con- 
ducted. Informal interviews by observers and staff were 
conducted occasionally in conjunction with class observations, 
without using a sampling plan. 

The structured interviews involved a variety of costs and 
trade-offs. They were conducted by project staff during site 
visits; they required about thirty minutes per student, and 
usually four students per class were interviewed. Because time 
was limited during site visits, interviewing was done in lieu of 
additional classroom observation. Problems other than cost 
were factors in collecting this data: 

1. Each interview protocol required ten or more man-days to 
develop. 

2. There was seldom sufficient time to field-test and revise the 
instrument prior to use. 

3« Standardization of procedures among staff members and usp 
of appropriate interview techniques were difficult to main- 
tain. Some data were invalid as a result. 

4. Tape recordings were made of each interview. Some 
interviews were lost because of faulty equipment and errors 
in recording. Some tapes were quite difficult tu understand 
because of background noises and lack of appropriate 
school settings for recording. 

5. Tapes were listened to and coded by the interviewer as welt 
as by another coder. This process required about two times 
the length of each interview to complete. 

6. Typed scripts of some interviews were made* Each script 
required about two times the length of the tape to type. 

7. The interviews had a considerable impact on staff members' 
judgments of the students and the program. Their impres- 
sions were biased by the partial sample they were directly 
exposed to. It was difficult to obtain a perspective based on 
the entire sample. 

8. The interviews were generally collected ovei a time span of 
two to three months, making comparability of results 
difficult. Analysis and interpretation were also delayed 
because of this time lag. 

9. The sheer length of time required in listening to the total set 
of tapes created the sense of a huge burden of data to 
process. The richness of this data also made interpretation 
and summarization quite difficult. 

A single interview, sampling about 25% of the student 
population, required a total of approximately thirty-five to 
forty man-days. In light of questions regarding validity of the 
data and distortions acquired by the impact of part«a! data, 
this cost seems excessive. 

in addition to this variety of data obtained from 
students, samples of worksheets, posters, and other products 
were requested at selected points in the instructional sequence. 
These were studied to identify problems and detemnine the 
level of understanding exhibited by the stude us. (Continued) 
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DATA FROM OBSERVERS 



Site visits to field-test classes by project staff were felt to 
be a critical source of data. 1his data was a necessary 
accompaniment to the extensive feedback from teachers, .or it 
enabled data from each site to be qualified on the basis of a 
number of context variables. It probably had almost as much 
impact and influence on the revision of materials as teacher 
feedback. 

Four classes in the first field-test group were selected 
within a one-hour drive of the project offices. All staff 
members visited these classes periodically during the year. In 
addition, during the first year of field testing, each of the ten 
out-of-state sites was visited twice by a member of the project 
staff. Each of the two-day visits was primarily spent observing 
the students in class, both during science instruction and 
during other periods of the day. Interviews with teachers and 
students and discussions with administrators were also held. 
The visits provided teachers with an opportunity to clarify 
questions, to discuss planning and problems, and to resolve 
any difficulties encountered in providing feedback. These site 
visits provided the monitoring necessary for judging teacher 
fidelity to the instructional manual and to the intent of the 
materials. The visits also provided considerable insight into the 
context for instruction. A written report was filed for each 
visit that described the class, the context, and the judgments 
formed. In addition, notes regarding the activity being taught 
and ideas for revision were filed. 

In the second year of field-testing, with two sets of 
field-test classes in operation, the staff could make only one 
two-day visit to each site during the year because o^ the 
twenty-eight out-of-state sites participating in the program. In 
the third year of field-testing, twenty of the out-of-state sites 



were visited once. With each out-of-state site visit costmg an 
average of S300.00, the total investment in this form of data 
collection for the three-year period was over $20,000. This 
figure does not include the 200 man-days of staff time 
(including travel time) required for the visits. 

in addition to these visits, four classes located near the 
project offices were observed during every science period 
throughout the first two field-test years. Four graduate 
students observed the classes and wrote up detaiind reports for 
every day of observation. Observers with differing background 
experiences were selected. One observer was a graduate 
student in sociology who had worked with disadvantaged 
groups, a second was specializing in urban psychology, a third 
had experience as a special educator, and the fourth observer's 
background was biology. 

This full-time observation provided feedback from a 
different perspective than the teacher's, and it allowed a 
reliability check on the data teachers reported. A variety of 
procedures were tried in an attempt to discover which kind of 
information was most useful for revision. Eventually, the 
observers were asked to turn in a report for each activity that 
focused primarily on three questions: 

1. What evidences can you list of the successful implementa- 
tion of this activity (or of problems of implementation)? 
{This item has to do with the mechanics— whether the 
planned activity worked, if the strategy facilitated doing 
it, if there were organizational problems, etc.] Why do 
you feel these are evidences of success? 

2. What evidences are there that the teacher understood (or 
misunderstood) the intent of this activity? [Some appro- 
priate details include the questions asked, the mode of 
response to students, capitalizing on events, etc.] Why do 
you choose these details? 

3. What evidences did you obtain that students compre- 
hended (or did not comprehend) the concepts in this 
activity^ Why do you feel these are evidences of success? 

The observers were expected to document their answers 
with specific events and details. They were also asked to 
justify their choice of evidence by explaining the standards 
and criteria they used. They were expected to read the activity 
in advance and to decide what information would be needed in 
answering the questions. Then they planned to do whatever 
was necessary to gather the data (interview students or 
teacher, watch for an event, rate student performance, etc.). In 
addition, the observers noted unexpected or unintended 
effects of the strategies and made suggestions for revisions. 

The costs of observation were $40.00 per day for about 
three hours from each observer. Approximately sixteen to 
twenty hours of training time with the total project staff was 
provided before initiating the observations. At turning points 
in the instructional sequences, observers met with project staff 
for review and debriefing. These meetings consumed about 
twenty-four he during the course of a year, or twenty-seven 
man-days of ti»i Observers' notes were included in staff and 
writer reviews of each activity. The total cost of this activity 
per year was approximately 811,500. In spite of the valuable 
data derived from this source, observations were discontinued 
for the third year of field-te- ting because of budget con- 
straints. 

In addition to the kinds of data collection described in 
this article, other studies have hi.en initiated but discontinued 
for a variety of reasons. These incompleted studies include 
such things as taped student discussions from test classrooms, 
videotapes of instructional sequences, and student interviews 
on several topics. Problems that icd to discontinuing these 
studies included the mechanical difficulties in obtaining 
interpretable data, technical problems in obtaining an 
adequate and valid sample, and time and money constraints. 
Thebe interrupted or aborted studies will be discussed in a later 
report in this series. ■§ 
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organizational procedures 
and decision criteria 

The central dilemma of most evaluation efforts is the 
desire to ask more questions than it is possible to answer with 
resources that are availabte. A twin dilemma is the desire to 
collect more data related to the questions asked than can be 
processed and utilized. This combination of overextension and 
data overload can de;»troy the effectiveness of the most elegant 
evaluation design. In formative evaluation especially, the 
efficient processing and delivf^ry of results is of paramount 
importance if the evaluation is to make a significant contribu • 
tion to the development of a program. 

Presuming that these central obstacles to the utilization 
of evaluation findings are overcome, by what magic are the 
results incorporated into the developmental and revision 
process? The mere delivery of results dots not insure their use. 
It may often be quite uncertain what implications should be 
drawn. A plan for delivery of evaluative evidence that includes 
some direction for its use can increase the ultimate nayoff of 
the evaluation. 

The descriptions in this section are not presented as 
solutions to these dilemmas. They do indicate how these 
problems wore addressed in this (?vijluation, Bocjusc? processing 
and deliveiy are so critical, it is believed just as important to 
report the procedures used as it is to document any other stage 
of the evaluation effort. 
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PLANNING AND REVIEWING THE TASK 

At the end of the first year of this curriculum develop- 
ment project, a detailed estimate was made of the time 
required to perform the various tasks of development and 
evaluation. By that time it was possible to make much more 
accurate estimates of the time various tasks would require than 
could be made at the beginning. Based on the one year of 
experience and the original evaluation plan, the following 
estimates were made for the second year of tho project: 



1 . Site visits to 34 classes 

2. Teacher orientations for 2 field tests 

3. Preparation of instruments 

4. Analysis of ail data 

5. Advisory committee meetings 
and consultations 

6. Summer wrl tmg conference 

7. Materials review, editing, 
and revision 

8. Staff meetings and office routine 

9. Workshops and presentations 
10. Additional unexpected tasks 

and projects 



286 staff days 
65 staff days 
86 staff days 
(an underestimate] 

487 staff days 

126 staff days 
200 staff days 

120 staff days 
[an underestimate] 
100 staff days 
180 staff days 

200 staff days 



Total staff time estimated 1 ,850 staff days 



These estimates are summaries of the more detailed analyses of 
each task. 

The estimates indicated that 7.7 fulf-time staff equiv- 
alents would be needed to perform the tasks. For 4.5 staff 
members, the plan was obviously unrealibtic. Part of the great 
difference between plans and resources lay in the 
modifications that had been nr»3de in project plans: 

1. The curriculum had been restructured as a three-year 
sequence rather than the two years of materials originally 
planned. 

2. The decision had been made to run field trials of the 
revised materials simuitaneoubiy with the continued field 
test of the second year of new materials. 

3. An agreement had been made to complete the second 
revision of Unit I for commercial release by September 
1973, including provision of camera-ready copy. 

As a result of this review, reductions in data collection plans 
were initiated. Visits to out-of-state sites were cut from two to 
one during the year. Pre- and post- achievement testing was 
discontinued. An additional member was added to the project 
staff. These changes reduced the burden of tasks and increased 
the manpower equivalent to within one-half a full-time staff 
member of the estimated demand. The budget was reviewed to 
identify funds that could be used to augment the limited 
amounts originally allocated to evaluation. And finally, effi- 
ciency in operation was considered even more essential to ease 
further the burden imposed by what was felt were necessary 
steps for adequate evaluation. 

STAFF RESPONSIBiLiTiES 

The administrative structure of the staff emphasized a 
team approach to all tasks. Various staff members accepted 
ultimate responsibility for various functions of the projeci- 
director, writing supervisor, materials and media, evaluation. 
Roles and tasks, however, were not reserved strictly for or.e 
staff member or another. Instead, each staff member had the 

(Continued) 
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res|H nsihilitv of writMHi dtui criti()utng activiiics, helping 
dosicjn iitul |)ii(:kii(}t? iiMtcriiits, itnd pt^i forming evaluative tasks. 
Decisions were revt?wod cifui iigteod upon by the full staff. 
Much initiative and cooperation was exercised by the various 
staff members in seeing that all tasks were carried out. 

Evaluation was intentionally defined from the beginning 
as a role of each member of the staff. Indeed, the staff was the 
major audii?ncc to whom the? results of evaluation were 
directed, in ordor to serve this audience and to incorporate 
findings into revisions, it was reasoned that the results would 
be better understood and accepted if the full staff had an 
integral part in conducting the evaluation. Furthermore, the 
findings had to be utilized before final processing and formal 
reports could possibly be written. 

The staff members themselves were viewed as evaluative 
instruments. Their involvement with the data-the site visits, 
class observations, student interviews, teacher feedback, results 
of student assessment-all were internalized, discussed, and 
gpm»rali7ftd. Surh involvpmnnt in thp evaluation process served 
to program the staff with ideas and concerns that then formed 
a basis for juiding and reacting to the writers' efforts in 
revision and further development. 

In this context, evaluation tasks were seen, along with the 
other tasks, as everyone's responsibility-not given a low 
priority, as is often the case, and left until last to do. The 
other tasks on the project were also viewed as the responsi- 
bility of all. This view cast the evaluator into new roles, too. 

The evaluator was involved in the developmental tasks of 
the project and had an equal input in critiquing and 
contributing to the design of the program. The effect of this 
shared responsibility wa^ to maximize trust in each other's 
abilities, to broaden the understanding of the framework and 
basis for decisions and the direction of effort, and to provide 
an open exchange of views. It was possible to criticize or 
modify one another's writing and interpretations without 
rancor or hurt feelings. The ego involvement and defensiveness 
that accompanies exclusive territorial divisions of roles was 
absent. 

KEEPING TRACK OF DATA 

Coordinating the efforts of four to five people, keeping 
informed of the progress of ihe field tests, and bping able lo 
find data are basic conditions for efficient work. Some of the 
simple procedures used to accomplish these ends include the 
following: 

1. A bulletin board chart was posted daily for all feedback 
received from teachers, indicating the date and the 
activity completed. 

2. Staff members shared the task of scannmg teacher 
feedback and responding to teachers. Feedback of special 
interest was routed to all staff. 

3. A schedule tor classroom observation by staff and 
observers was kept up to date. 

4. All contacts with teachers or classrooms were briefly 
described in writing and routed to the staff. 

5. A co^)y of anything pertaining to a specific activity was 
filed in a folder for that activity. 

6. Anything pertaining to a teacher or class other than 
activity information was filed in a folder for that teacher. 

7. Newsletters were sent periodically to teachers to keep 
them up to date on each other's progress and to inform 
them of corrections, helpful extensions of activities, and 
suggestions for helpful feedback. 

8. Personal letters to teachers were written whenever any 
questions arose about feedback or problems about 
instruction. Incomplete forms were returned to teachers 
for completion. 



PROCESSING DATA 

A set of procedures was agreed upon for the shared 
responsibility of summarizing and interpreting the various 
form:» of data being collected. The following guidelines were 
used for processing several different kinds of information: 

Data on Use of Activities: Each staff member was assigned 
specific activities to review. All data on file by a predeter- 
mined cutc't date were included. This assignment was made 
early enough for the staff member to review the activities and 
to anticipate any pt'oblems or additional information necessary 
in time to request it of teachers. 

It was not realistic for staff members to observe each 
activity they summarized. However, they were requested to 
observe at least one class session of any activity that could 
present problems or special opportunities to judge student 
learning. 

The task of reviewing an activity included a number of 
steps: 

1. Teachii responses to the first section of the feedback 
form {items Ml) were coded and computer-processed, 
using the Taliyex Program, These results were scanned to 
note any areas rated unsatisfactory. 

2. A revidw was made of teacher comments to each item on 
the feedback form, with a summary of ideas held in 
common and/or unique suggestions judged worth 
incorporating. 

3. Teacher comments were qualified by ratings of fidelity to 
the teacher's manual. Observer and teacher feedback were 
compared. Responses were also sorted by the context of 
the class: age, ability level, location. 

4. A preliminary review of the student assessment items was 
made, includir - concerns about the validity and function- 
ing of the items. 

5. Student worksheets and/or other products were 
examined and areas of concern noted. 

6. A written summary of the activity was prepared, includ- 
ing the following sections: 

a. General summary and teacher recommendations 

b. Analysis of specific questions on the feedback form 

c. Media concerns 

d. Anecdotes 

e. Reviewer's recommendations 

This summary varied by the activity and by the person 
writing the review. See page 28 for an example of a review. 
When all activities for a core had been summarized, the core 
was reviewed. Steps in this review involved: 

1. Tables were prepared, summarizing ratings across ail 
activities in the core for each of the Taliyex ratings (first 
11 items) on the feedback form. This provided a 
correction for the level o^ ratings, identifying activities 
rated lowest in the group. 

2. The Taliyex data were rerun by teacher to look for 
individual variations in judging the activities in the core. 

3. The student assessment items were computer processed, 
using an item analysis program. Conclusions were drawn 
for groups of items as welt as individual items. Results 
were looked at by class as well as by total group. 

4. Teacher comments vC%re collated for each item on the 
Core Reaction Sheet. 

5. The general pattern of results across this sequence of 
activities was examined with an eye to expansion or 
restructuring of the sequence. 

6. A staff meeting was held after each person had reviewed 
these summaries; reactions and recommendations were 
aired. Occasionally observers would participate in these 
sessions. 
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Data from Student interviews: Each staff member was 
involved in th- final stages of interview protocol development 
for each instrument used. Each component of an interview was 
referenced to the purpose for including it and the plan for 
analysis of it. The scale to be used for coding responses was 
tilso generated at this time. A scoring form was developed to 
allow interviewers to code responses during or immediately 
after each interview. This degree of development of the 
instrument enabled interviewers to probe responses suffi- 
ciently to obtain the degree of clarification necessary for 
scoring. 

For most interviews, students in all test classes were 
assigned random numbers and four children plus alternates 
were selected from each class prior to visiting the site. In the 
second and third years of field-testing, the sample from ere') 
class was stratified into those students who were continuing 
from a previous year of involvement in the program and those 
students who were new to the program. 

After eiich classroom set of interviews was collected, 
another staff member would audition each tape and code 
responses. This score was compared with the interviewer's 
score and differences resolved through discussion. No type- 
scripts of interviews were prepared unless the student com- 
ments provided additional insights into the program or the 
scoring protocol required collating actual responses of various 
kinds. 

No attempt was made to use the results to make 
judgments about individual classrooms. The nature of the 
sample did allow conclusions to be drawn about the field-test 
group as a whole. 

Data on Student Performance: In each year of field-testing, a 
log war prepared showing each item of data being obtained on 
each unit of instruction. These data included information for 
which a score could be assigned for each student, information 
that was not appropriate to score for individuals or which was 
not collected for all students, and specific questions posed for 
each activity. This log indicated which student worksheets 
would he retrieved for full classroom groups, and when any 
other student products were being collected. Such a tog, 
combmert witn the daily check-in of material and a supporting 
statement written for each instrument in use, provided a fairly 
complete "map" of the evaluation effort for the staff. 

The log of data collected from students was reviewed by 
the staff prior to analysis of results from the second field-test 
year. For each item the staff made a judgment of how central 
or peripheral it was to the purposes of the curriculum. On this 
basis it was possible to weight some items more heavily than 
others. A second judgment involved what would constitute an 
acceptable level of success on each item. This was not a 
prediction of how we thought students would perform on the 
item Instead, it took into account how many times the 
concept or skill had been presented to students, the cognitive 
level of the item, and the centrality of the item to program 
purposes. On many items, partial credit was allowed for some 
responses. Some items had more than one acceptable answer, 
and extra credit was allowed for recognizing more than one 
right answer. Some standards were as low as 25%, others as 
high as 90%. Standards were also set for items grouped as 
subtests. Recognizing the arbitrary nature of these standards, 
the staff felt that they did provide a reference point not 
prtjudiced by the actual results, and also that they did prepare 
us for interpreting the results. 

As results came in, they were examined class by class for 
the indicators of credibility noted in the previous article on 
student data. Most passed this screening, were coded for 
machine keypunching, and analyzed, using an item analysis 



computer program. Results were then compared with 
standards, and dimensions falling below standard were identi- 
fied as revision concerns. 

Some forms of data are more troublesome to process 
than others. Typically, narrative information can become 
overwhelming if allowed to accumulate. It can be even more 
difficult to deal with if It is desired to categorize comments 
and Quantify them in some way. Since the value of the 
remarks was in their content rather than in their variety or in 
the proportion of comments of various kinds, no more 
sophisticated reduction was needed than the reviewer sum- 
manes. 

Data recorded on tape proved to be the most difficult to 
process for this project. The first problem was that it was 
ac*cessible only by listening from start to finish, or by having a 
typescript made. Second, it generally arrived in large bunches. 
The psychological effect was that of a never-ending burden, 
that the listening and the coding of information would go on 
forever. This led to avoidance behavior and to reducing the 
priority for processing this data, with subsequent delays in its 
full utiliza ton. 

CRITERIA FOR DECISIONS 

Ultimately, the decisions facing curriculum developers 
reduce themselves to these few: 

1. To retain the materials in their existing form 

2. To retain the materials with minor revisions 

3. To retain the materials with major revisions 

4. To expand or extend the materials 

5. To add new materials 

6. To revise program objectives and add, modify, or drop 

materials accordingly 

7. To drop the materials 

Some of these decisions are made on a logical basis. Some 
are nnade intuitively. Some are based on a variety of 
infornnation, part of it derived from evaluation efforts. To 
increase the proportion of decisions that are based on data 
from evaluation, it is important to specify what standards 
apply to each component under study. 

These criteria are unique to specific situations. They are 
important primarily as a predetermined plan for interpreting 
the evidence. Criteria are reflected in the plans for analysis of 
each instrument used in the study. The original choice of 
questions was based on specified criteria, in that case, 
brainstorming had generated over 100 questions relevant to 
the study. Using the Delphi technique, the experience of a 
diverse group of judges was used to reduce the number to a 
few that were viewed by ail as central. These questions then 
became the criteria for choosing kinds and sources of 
information. 

As implied in the preceding description of standard- 
setting for student performance items, many of these 
standards may be arbitrary. They reflect the opinion of 
informed judges and are b-'sed on the demands of a situation 
uninfluenced by actual results. Other standards, such as those 
used to weigh teacher feedback, rest upon a series of 
judgments about each teacher's credibility and fidelity to the 
intent of the materials. 

The way student performance is combined with teacher 
feedback and a variety of other information in revision 
decisions remains intuitive. Some developers and writers place 
more weight on outcomes; others attend more tc processes and 
transactions. Whatever the predominant cues, the revisor is 
asked to justify his or her decision in the light of all the 
accumulated information. H 
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the case of the sugar classroom versus the medicine classroom 



Nothing written in these evaluation reports really cap- 
tures the climate, mood, and feel of the ciassroot . Even a 
classroom visit cannot reveal the full impact on students of life 
in the school and in science classes; only a series of visits could 
show that impact. 

The meaning of school still cannot be understood clearly 
without becoming acquainted with the students in their rooms 
and spaces at school, and in their neighborhoods and homes. 
Only with this kind of kjiowledge is it possible to view the 
curriculum under test in its proper perspective, and to begin 
speculating on its meanir.g and outcomes. 

Such detailed views of the classroom and the lives of 
students were not included in the evaluation effort, although 
observations and informal interviews recorded some of them. 
Many of the personal details gained through visits and 
discussions with full-time observers had an impact on the 
staff's perspective of the classes. Thus some of the classroom 
experiences did become a part of the judgmental base for 
inteipreting feedback. 

The feedback-data that was collected as a central focus 
for study- was chosen to represent the concerns of the 
developer, not to portray the reality of the classroom. While 
such feedback reveals the effects of the materials and reflects 
some elements of student performance and response, it is 
possible that it may be peripheral to the full impact of the 
program on students. The curriculum tested did not remain 
distinct and separate, but meshed with the various "programs" 
pursued by the teacher and with the characteristics of students 
and school to form a different amalgam in each setting. 

it is easy for developers to shake their heads and object 
that the teacher does not understand the intent of the 
materiats-or to nod and point out how well the curriculum 
"works when it is used right." To say such things is to impyite 
far too much to the materials. Many of the transactions in the 
classroom are far beyond the power cf sheer materidts to 
affect. Indeed, they are beyond the skills of most developers 



to change through direct intervention. Many dynamics of the 
classroom might serve to annotate both good and bad results 
of the kind typically reported for "field tests." What follows 
are a few of the features of the classroom that should qualify 
the data of this study. 

Twoclassrooms were chosen as contrasts. The first year of 
field testing is the time interval involved. These classrooms are 
real, not composites; however, the selection of incidents to 
draw a contrast betweer, classrooms reduces the accuracy of 
what is intended to be a representative case study. The intent 
of the comparison is to dramatize dimensions of instruction 
that should concern developers: for this purpose, the distor- 
tion, although unfair to the teacher i, is believed justified. 



THE CLASSROOM SETTINGS 

There were many points of similarity as well as difference 
between Class S ("Sugar") and Class M ("Medicine"). The 
personalities of the teachers {hereafter called "Sugar" and 
"Medicine") were pleasant, but quite different. They were 
both in their second year of teaching and were working with 
seventh-grade EMH children in semidepartmentalized situa- 
tions. Both cared about their work and about their students. 
Both were interested in outdoor sports, such as hiking and 
skiing, and tried to arrange for their students to enjoy these 
kinds of experiences. 

The schools and students differed in many ways. Both 
schools were targets for Title I programs, but one (Medicine) 
was located in a low-income, inner-city area of rundown 
homes, apartment buildings, and welfare housing. Residents 
were predominantly black and Chicano. The other (Sugar) was 
near a commercial section of a lower middle-class suburb, with 
residents predominantly white blue-collar workers. Both were 
in targe metropolitan ai^eas. 
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THE STUDENTS AS A GROUP 

The students may be viewed from a variety of perspec- 
tives. The Sugar classroom had sixteen students compared to 
fifteen in the Medicine classroom. Both classes were two-thirds 
boys. The mean age in both classes was 13.7, with most of the 
students 13 years of age. The mean IQ level was seventy -five 
and seventy-six in the two classrooms, and both had six 
students with IQ scores of eighty or above. The ethnic 
composition of the two classrooms was quite diff jrent, Tho 
Sugar classroom had twelve white, one oriental, and three 
Chicano students. The Medicine classroom had one white, ten 
black, and four Chicano students. 

Measures of performance based on instruction in science 
often do not reveal basic differences, so covariance analysis 
was used to acljust for differences in entering abilities of 
students. Covariates in this adjustment included IQ, problem- 
solving ability, and al)ility to follow directions. Significant 
differences in performance were found among the ten field- 
test classes; however, the Sugar and Medicine classes had the 
second and third highest mean scores among the ten. 

Over the course of a year one student was dropped and 
one was added to the Medicine classroom; two students were 
dropped and two were added tc the Sugar classroom. From 
year to year, however, the attrition rate is higher at the 
Medicine school. By the second year of field-testing, half the 
class was new. Five students moved away, one was moved out 
of special education into the regular program, and one became 
preqnant and dropped out of school. In the Sugar school, one 
student moved away and one was moved into the regular 
school program. 

Attendance at the two schools provides another contrast. 
Based on absences during instruction in Unit f, six students 
were absent more than 10% of the time in the Medicine 
classroom, with three of these out half the time or more. 
Three students in the Suqar classroom were absent slightly 
inoie than 10% of the time. 

All of these differences tonirrbute . to the contrasts noted 
below, but they don't explain them away. The reader is urged 
to consider the implications of the conditions and transactions 
that are described. What do they imply for children; what do 
they say to developers? 

THE STUDENTS AS INDIVIDUALS 

Space does not allow the description of each of the 
thirty one students in these two classes. Many missing details 
would also limit such a descrif)tion. Several students from each 
class are described in interviews, teacher comments, and 
records provided by the school. Names have beon changed for 
obvious reasons. 

(Sugar Classroom) Jerry is a tai!, good-looking white boy. 
His home environment is good. He lives about two miles from 
school and rides the bus. The family {mother and father, two 
sisters) has lived in the area about four years. Jerry was 
wearing a cast early in the year because his locker was 
slammed on his fingers during a fight. Jerry says he likes home 
better than school because he can watch TV and go outside 
with his friends. At school he likes science, math, and art. 

Jerry turned fourteen during the school year. His 
measured IQ is eighty. Late in the year it was discovered that 
he has a total hearing loss in one ear and a partial loss in the 
other, a condition that has existed for some time. This 
explains the teacher's description early in the year: "Jerry is 



probably in the upper part of the class. Sometimes he doesn't 
pay \oo much attention, but when he does he has the abihty 
to follow directions and to complete his work. He is well liked 
by the other students and seems to have no physical or 
emotional problems. He is also very polite and gets along well 
with adults. He sometimes has to be reminded to hand in his 
assignments or to do his work. He tends, quite often, to 
doodle or draw pictures rather than to do hi« assignments." 

At the end of the year the teacher s jid: "Jerry's behavior 
was extremely erratic. He was a perfect boy at times; at other 
times he would sit and draw pictures instead of listening, and 
be very belligerent. Now the hearing problem explains a lot of 
this. He would not ask you to repeat the question; he would 
just mumble something and turn his head away. All three of 
his teachers thought this was because he did not like school 
and did not want to perform. But now we feel it was probably 
because of his hearing problem. Jerry does well in school. He is 
an extremely social boy. He likes activities, mechanical things 
that require him to use test tubes and beakers and so forth. He 
did quite well in science.'' (See anecdotes from science class 
for another view of Jerry.) 

(Sugar Classroom) Cami is a quiet, tall, good-looking 
Chicano girl, very personable, yet shy. She rides the bus several 
miles to school. At home she lives with both parents, three 
sisters, and two brothers. She says she prefers school to home 
and doesn't like anything at home, but she does not give a 
reason. At school, science is her favorite class. Cami turned 
fourteen during the school year. Her measured IQ is seventy- 
seven. 

Early in the year her teacher commented: "Cami does her 
work well. Sne follows directions. She knows the answers, but 
because of her shyness she does not speak out much in class. 
She gets along well with others and is not afraid to defend 
herself if teased or accused of something. She functions in the 
middle of the group-about second- to fourth-grade level. She 
seems to be well adjusted emotionally and her home situation 
seems to be quite good. 1 believe she sews quite a bit and has 
quite a Tew responsibilities at home." ' * 

At the end of the year, the teacher's view had changed: 
"Cami was absent a great deal in the second half of the year. 
Cami's parents have not been to a conference. I tried to get in 
touch with them to make a home visit, but could not do that 
either. When Cami was here, she had little difficulty under- 
standing what we were talking about; she followed directions 
well; she had a tot of social awareness; and she carried out the 
science activities well. Of the girls. Cami was one of those 
more interested in science, but she didn't show a great interest. 
She is a leader among the girls and tends to be a little bit catty 
or bossy at times." 

(Sugar Classroom) Sandy is a stocky, red-headed lad who 
always appears cheerful and intere<;ted in participating. 
Sandy's family (both parents, two brothers) recently moved 
into the aroa and live several mites from school. He says, "i 
like school a little bit, but home the best. We got two birds at 
home. One belongs to me and one is my brother's. We got two 
dogs, too." At school he likes art and science. His home 
environment is normal and his parents are very cooperative. 
Sandy turned fifteen at the end of the school year. His 
measured IQ is seventy. He has been in a special education 
classroom for four years. Early in the year his teacher gave this 
description: "Sandy functions quite low. He works best when 
there is st mebody next to him, encouraging him to do 
assignments, explaining to him what he is to do, forcing him 
and helping him follow directions. He will not participate in 
anything that has to do with reading, spelling, or verbal tasks. 

(Continued) 
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He is almost a nonreader. He has not had rr success 
oxpuriencus at all. He is dependable and very, vtry eager to 
help. When the children in the class are disruptive, he 
encourages them to be ()uiet, though he is u i»rtle bit 
rambunctious himself." 

At the end of the year, the tft<»cher commented "Sandy 
has come a very lo!flj way from the beginning of the year. Now 
he is able to read at perhaps a first-grade level. He can write 
with help and has come to the point where he does not just sit 
and wait for somebody to help him. In a state-wide art contest 
held by the governor's committee on the handicapped, Sandy 
entered a papier-mache animal he made and won honorable 
mention on it. He even had an offer from someone to buy it. 
This raised his ego quite a bit, not onlv in art class but in a lot 
of other classes. He seemed to enjoy science very, very much 
and had a good ability to reason things through logically rather 
than just shouting out an answer. He did well in science: he 
hked it, and kept asking when we were going to have it." 

(Medicine Classroom) Jose is a very pleasant fourteen- 
year-old Chicano boy. His home situation seems normal. 
Spanish is spoken in the home. He is slight of build and has an 
innocent heart murmur. His measured IQ is seventy-eight. 

At the first of the year, his teacher said, "Jose frequently 
visits with his neighbors, so he is sitting in the front of the 
room. That cuts down some on his talking. He can follow 
directions, but I have to repeat them four or five times before 
he gets them. He is not sure of himself; he has little 
self-confidence. He participates in clas5-sometirr*ws he has 
good answers, sometimes not. He doesn't think out his 
answers, just blurts out the first thing that comes in his head. 
He has good social adjustment and can work in a group. His 
current academic level of functioning is probably second or 
third grade. He has an average amount of curiosity, an average 
amount of enthusiasm, and an average attitude toward school. 
He doesn't usually accept the responsibility of doing outside 
tasks." 

At the end of the school year, the teacher commented: 
"Jose tramfcrred t; ;rjonth ago, a:>hi:> faivnly iv^o^outof the 
district. He was a good student, a friendly child. He didn't gut 
along with the class too well. He was an individuat-not really 
a loner, but he didn't oarticipate in group activities. He did get 
involved; he did enjoy science. He was excited about many of 
the activities. I was sorry to see Jose leave." (See anecdotes 
from science class for another view of Jose.) 

(Medicine Classroom) Fern is a big, black girl -not fat, 
just big all over. Her parents and two sisters and a brother have 
lived seven blocks from school for six years. They seem to be a 
close, warm family. Fern is (|uite proud of her older brother 
and talks about him frequently. Fern says she likes school best 
because she doesn't like to do the housework at home. At 
school, she says, "I like science, math, home ec, and I like to 
play around in the halls." Fern turned fifteen during the year. 
Her measured IQ is eighty-two. 

At the first of the year, her teacher gave the following 
description: "Fern is probably the highest functioning student 
I have. She is verv verbal, wants to give the answer, thinks out 
h«r answers, and usually has the right answer. She has not been 
too prompt in getting her homework in. She usually turns it in 
two or three days late after she realizes she will be punished if 
she doesn't. She likes school and is one of the leaders in the 
class. She usually keeps the other kids quiet when something 
new is going on that she wants to learn about." 

At the end of ihe year, the teacher said: "Fern talks real 
tough, but is a real sweet person. She is popular in the class 
because she can get along with everybody, yet because of her 




size she can maintain quite a bit of authority. Whenever I have 
to leave the class for a few minutes, I put her in charge. Fern 
responds to science quite well, and she does the activities. She 
.s a good student: she isn't a discipline problem. Fern 
participated in Special Olympics and got first place in the soft- 
ball throw. During the summer, she became pregnant and 
dropped out of school." 

(Medicine Classroom) Marvin is a tall, good-looking black 
boy who has lived five blocks from the school for five years. 
Both parents, a brother, and a sister live at home. An older 
brother -s in college. He says he likes home better than school, 
and he tikes to play basketball. This attitude is supported by 
the fact that he was truant 47% of the year. His teacher says 
that his parents let him stay home and that she often sees him 
riding his bicycle if she passes his house during the day. At 
school, Marvin likes reading, gym, and arithmetic. He Is 
fourteen and has a measured IQ of eighty, although the 
teacher feels this assessment is high. 

At the first of the year, she said: "Marvin has to have 
directions repeated over and over and over. He can't pay 
attention during class instruction, but after watching me do 
the work four or five times, he finally understands what he is 
supposed to do. He also has to be reassured. After every single 
question he will come up and ask, "Did I do this right?" He 
likes to bully, shove and play around, swipe kids' pencils, and 
things like that. Whenever he is criticized he gets very 
defensive. You can't get through to him; it's almost as if he 
blocks it out. He never feels he did anything wrong. He is 
curious and will get enthusiastic about what he wants to 
study." 

At the end of the year, the teacher repeated many of the 
same observations: "Marvin is not sure of himself. When he 
does English worksheets, he'll do one question, come up and 
see if he is doing it right; do the next question, come up and 
check it out, and so on. He is absent quite frequently. When he 
is in school he is generally pretty well behaved. He does little 
petty tapping, kicking, talking, and hyperactive things that 
most of the class members do. His mvolvement with science is 
quite good when he is here. He likes many of the activities." 



STUDENT RESPONSE TO MATERIALS 
ft 

The "Sugar" teacher feels the experimental science 
materials are well suited for her students. She thinks most 
children enjoy the activity part of science more than sitting 
down and discussing it. At the beginning of the year the 
students had a great deal of difficulty in following directions 
and carrying out activities because they had never been given 
this freedom before. At the end of the year the teacher felt she 
could distribute materials, give students directions, and trust 
that there would be no problems with potentially dangerous 
materials. 

The teacher did see a gap in the materials for her slowest 
children; she felt the pace was too quick for them. But if she 
slowed down, the majority of the class would have been bored. 
There were many things that went completely over seve al 
students' heads. 

The "Medicine" teacher feels students are really tur.ied 
off to most educative sources, although they do like to lead 
sometimes in their reading books. She thinks they don't Uke 
the science experiments much better than anything else they 
have, but she ti'inks they would /?afe science books that migin 
be used in place of the experimental program. They did like 
many of the activities, she feels, and she explains that there are 

(Continued) 



mariy things hat stiiduDts outwdrdly appear apathetic towards 
that they are re ily enjoying. They usually hate to get started 
on anything, but once they get going they enjoy what they are 
doing. However, when they are doing activity-oriented things, 
this teacher feels she cannot let them have total freedom to 
explore because they lose sight of what they are doing or start 
nDessing around. She says, "I have to discipline them and that 
rrtay stifle th(?ir interest in the activities somewhat. The 
students are easily bored and if anything starts to drag, they 
get hyperactive." 



GENERALiZATiONS ABOUT THE SUGAR CLASSROOM 

This teacher approached most lessons enthusiastically, 
attempting to drarnati/e the activity and catch the students' 
interest. She responded to the rhythm of the class, recognizing 
when to change pace, have a break, or move on to a new 
activity. She seemed to have internalized the program arid was 
conscious of the intent of each lesson, capitalizing on 
unplanned opportunities to develop further understanding of 
concepts. 

Though she set clear standards for behavior, she was 
tolerant with her students and seemed to recognize they were 
children who were full of energy and who would occasionally 
misbehave. She was warm and responsive and would stop to 
listen to her students. She recognized their moods and feelings 
and could empathize with them. She gave encouragement and 
praise often. 

The pace of instruction was steady yet it was not felt as 
pressure to finish up. Time was regarded as precious and was 
carefully budgeted, with the teacher pushing each child to do 
his or.her i>»?st. 



GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT THE MEDICINE CLASS- 
ROOM 

This teacher a[)proached most lessons mechanically, with 
little animation or personalization of the material. She openly 
read the guide in wooden, emotionless fashion, following the 
suggested strategy to the letter but in a perfunctory manner- 
She was not hostile to her students, merely distant. She 
seemed worried about keeping things going smoothly, keeping 
the lid on. Restraint, quiot, attention to the teacher and to 
directions were more important than involvement and interest 
in ideas. 

The pace of instruction was stow, with many "empty" 
periods of waiting. The teacher's attention was focused on 
discipline in order to drag students through each "dose" of 
instruction. The "medicine" would do the job, it seemed, if 
the teacher insisted that everyone pay attention and go 
through the motions. 

FURTHER COMPARISONS 

Based on observations of both classrooms, observers 
agreed that "Sugar" was able to discipline the class, or 
individuals, without stopping the whole forward momentum 
of the lesson. The discipline "Medicine" dished out seemed to 
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bring things to a halt. She couldn't seem to sort out 
extraneous noise from "learning" noise. 

"Sugar" moved right along, rather quickly. She made a 
point to check eve. child's work. If "Medicine" did this, it 
was not obvious. The pace dragged in her classroom. 

A big difference between the classes is that "Medicine" 
read the teacher's manual word-for-word to the class. ..ugar" 
just referred to the manual occasionally. She used mo c of the 
language in the manual but it came out as her own, not as a 
recitation. 

"Sugar" saw school time as time to stress learning; she 
expected students to do a certain amount of thinking. She 
communicated the idea that school is the only time students 
will get a chance to harn skills, so that time is valuable, and 
should not be wasted. "Medicine" saw school time as time to 
stress behavior and self-control. She communicated the judg- 
ment that her students won't get anything right unless they 
listen very carefully to her and do exactly what sr* : tells them. 

"Sugar" appeared warm and self-assured. She v»»3S seen as 
sincerely trying to prepare her students to be xessful. 
"Medicine" appeared distant and aloof. She also appeared 
defensive or defeated at alternate moments. 

Are these extreme cases? Somewhat. Many conditions 
have been ignored in this description that affect the teaching- 
learning situation. Probably as large a factor as the teacher's 
behavior is the student population and its characteristics. The 
focus here, however, is on instruction. How do these cases 
represent the field-test classes? 

Looking at classes involved in the field tests, the 
proportion of classes with a medicine flavor is roughly twice as 
high as those that approach a sugar climate. Of course this is a 
gross oversimplification. 

Some teachers were flippant and careless in their presen- 
tation. They were generally unprepared, turning to the activity 
for the first time at the beginning of the period and becoming 
frantic and disorganized when things were required that could 
not be immediately located or that required advance prepara- 
tion. They tended to feel the materials should carry the whole 
load rather than serve as starting points, to be adapted to ^heir 
class and pursued in the directions indicated by student 
response. Other teachers were never clear about where they 
were heading with their students. Their approach was aca- 
demic, inconsistent, unresponsive, and often irrelevant. Still 
other teachers had no realistic idea of what was appropriate 
for various students and what were reasonable expectations to 
hold for them. Often these teachers knew very little about the 
Siudent and seemed able to report only negative or damaging 
things about them. Other teachers were so involved in their 
own concerns (control, the subject matter, their teaching 
skills, etc.) that they were not yet ready to relate to and deal 
with students as people. Teachers representing the "Sugar" 
classroom were not at all alike, but as a group they were warm 
and responsive to students. They had definite standards and 
clearly communicated expectations for student performance. 
These were expressed through encouragement, praise, trust, 
and a valuing of the students' worth and usefulness. Absent 
was sarcasm and criticism. These teachers responded to the 
feelings of students and knew some of what was happening in 
their out-of-school lives. They created a sense of shared 
experiences in their relationships with students. B 
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SCIENCE IN THE SUGAR CLASSROOM 
CLIMATE 

Entering this two story, block long building, one might 
suspect thdt it is dbout twenty years old, iihhous^ it is well 
Cttred U}i. Doors jri» tjr)liM'ki?(i jnd students puss t iiouyh th" 
halls without being checked, even though they carry passes. 
No security gucircls a.e present. The test classroom was 
formerly a home economics roorii. It con'..ims three si nks, a 
stove, a ref rifjijrator, work tal)l<;S, and movable desks and chairs 
for the students. The many couniers and cabinets provide 
it; storage space. Resources and materials seem plentiful. 
Games and art materials .Me evident. The room is colorful and 
personalized with much student work. Some bulletin board 
areas appear to be designed by students. Others have activities 
or timetables designed for student use. The teacher's desk is at 
the side of the rooni. Student desks are organized in clusters 
oriented for qroup work. The lollowing excerpts from several 
activities characterl/e the nature of classroom activities during 
scrence period. 

Classroom Transactions: Presentation 

UNIT I, ACTIVITY U "A Recycled Sfjjceship" 

{ffovn Observer's Notes) Students arrive from lanch. 
During loudspeaK;?> interruptions, students engage in hoisc 
play. The teacher passes out materials and moves students 
from desks to table groups. Aftp** almost ten minutes of 
housekeeping detaris she says, ' M you want to know what 
we're going to do. you'll ha»-e to look hero and listen." 
Students respond fairly rapi' .^nd quiet down while direc- 
tions are given following the teaching strategy in the manual. 
Statenenis from the manual are presented naturally, as if they 
are the teacher's own words. (Students are to build a model 
spaceship out of used materials: paper cups, scraps of paper, 
etc.) Two tables of girls get duietly but busily to work. Two 
tables of boys get to work with some horseplay, ar J there is 
much conversation about what they are doing. 

Dave asks, "Is this art?" He stack: his cups one insioe the 
other and blows Sandy's model over. He says he ^mII bring 
more cups and make his model tomorrow, and then he begins 
a discussion of bask.;tball with Sarxly. The teacher is working 
most closely with .?ru)ther group. Mac is slow to begin. In 
fifteen minutes he has put two cups together. Tor most of the 
period he seems totally disinterested. He f i lally starts decorat- 
ing his model and then plays with it, bouncing it in the air. 

The teacher circulates, answerir>g (juestions, making 
suggestions, and giving encouragement. After about five 
rtiinutes, Dave begins to make a m ;)del spaceship. For thirty 
minutes students continue working. Some announce they are 
through in half this time, but they then start back to work 
adding to or decorating their models. Sandy is finished and is 
helping Dave. The teacher says, "We'll take about ten more 
minutes." Students groan and the teacher explains, "Ten 
minutes is a pretty long time." Students who have finished are 
directed to start cleaninri up. Sortie horseplay occurs as models 
are completed, and the teacher attempts to begin a discussion, 
following (but not reading from) the manual. The students 
provide appropriate answers to cjuestions. The group begins to 
get restless after ten rpinutes of discussion, buv the teacher 
continues for five rtiore minutes before ending ihe period. 
Students have shown enthusiasm and creativity in the activity. 

(Teacher's resporise to (|uestion, "How diJ the activity 
(JO?" on feedback form) "They enjoye'i constructing the 
models~a little slow starting but after encouragement did fine. 
Towards the end of the (luestion period itudents seemed 
restless and knew answers almost too well. They enjoyed 
comparing real and model sf)aceships." 

(Continued on Ptige 47} 



SCIENCE IN THE MEDICINE CLASSROOM 
CLiMATE 

Trying to enter this three-story, ornately styled building 
designed forty to fifty years ago, one finds ait the doors locked 
bUi the one that provides access to the office. It is explained 
that this is done to "keep outsiders out." Security guards are 
placed in the halis throughout the building at strategic points. 
Students must have their hail pass available to be checked. 
Students are spoken to much more harshly then they ever 
would be at the Sugar school. A hostile, suspicious attitude 
toward them sr.-ems to be present. The test classroom is well 
lifted and wr.rm. The noisy heater makes temperature control 
{and hearivtg) difficult. Windows are heavily screened. The 
room, so.Mcwhal overcrowded with furniture, has movable 
desks, few tables, and some storage cabinets. Resources and 
materials appear Inadequate; some books are ii-^appropriate, 
and there are not enough of some workbooks to go around. 

The room is slcnlo and impersonal. No student work is 
displayed, nor are bulletin boards designed to bt used by 
students. Fall pictures ard decorations have been pu* up. fl^e 
teacher's desk is at ♦he front of the room with all student 
desks oriented toward it. Three or four students are seoted in 
corners cf the room, separated from the gr.^up. 

Classroom Transactions: Presentation 

UNIT h ACTIVITY h *'A Rscycled Spaceship'' 

(From Observer's Notss) Students arrive in class and 
immediately notice cups stficked in a rrther unobvious place. 
One of thern iays, "They're for buiMmg rockecs." Bell rings, 
and they are i uiet and generally welt behaved as teacher takes 
roll. The teacher begins by pointing to a globe and saying, 
"Who knows that this ii?" After the students unanimously 
answer, "A globe/' the teacher says, "Okay, today we're going 
to make rocketships like we wer** taking off from thisglobe /' 
* The class is reorganized into groups of tw^o, and the teacher 
hands out cups to each student. A student hands out scissors 
and tape. Then the teacher says, "OKay, please nay attention," 
and she reads the instructions from the manual. Students ask 
several questions, such as how they are to do it and whether.- 
they have to use all the cups. All begin busily building the 
models. After several minutes of silence, the teacher says, 
"Think of how different you can make yours-remember that 
spaceships of the future may be of different shapes." In the 
next twenty minutes the students work with tittle direct 
attention from or involvement witn the teacher. She speaks 
only when asked a question: for example, "Do we get to take 
them home?" "Later. We are going to use them some more." 
Her expression is neutral most of the time, and she offers little 
encouragement or praise to anyone. Part of this time she 
works on something at her desk. The students remain quite 
Involved in their work and talk about their models. As they 
finish, they play with them and continue to add details and 
decorations. About fifteen minutes before the end of the 
period the teacher has a student pass the wastebpiket, and she 
asks students to turn in their scissors and ta"« when they are 
finished. During the next five minutes she looks at a few of the 
models and smiles warmly at their creators. Then she sharply 
c.-rfls for attention and asks everyone to take their seats. She 
reads the discussion questions from the manual, with little 
expressiCfi or modulation, and follows the teaching strategy 
for the remaining ten minutes of the period. Students provide 
lots of responses and are involved and interested in the 
discussion, .vhich is cut short by the bell amid groans of 
disapoointment. 

The next Jay the teacher begins the period with the last 
four questions a>Ked the day before. Students participate 

(Continued on page 47} 
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SUGAR CLASSROOM (Cont.) 

During th«' amis.- of tl,,', p.;,ii)(|, vi'itors h<iv« come to 
the ,oom twicf. tho PA h..s int...rrupti..d rlavs one..-, a student is 
gone from cljss for ten minutes on an errand, and two 
stu( ents uM! (lismissed ....uly fo go to another class. Many 
students movo about the ,oom yetting materials. flvin() their 
spdc^ships. and showing each other ffi,.„ models. Thi-y lalk 
ffeely with othei. The teachei occasionally tell« some 

students tr sit down ancJ scolds ot. -.ts for iiorsepluy such as 
settinfl du. tin..:, on the stove ui thiuwing water on anotl.';r 
student. Three studonts uie absent for this activity. 
Classroom Transactions: S< dent-Teacher Interaction 
UNtr I. ACTIVITY 4. '•Sounds From My Environment" 

This activity utili/ed j pterecorded tape of twenty sounds 
with accompanying slides pictuting tin- source of the sound 
btudents receivfJvl a vvoiksheet with the following format; 

Is th.! sound in What is the sound? Did you 

Vou, ,.,UMOnm.H.t.^ guess right? 

' yes no 

I yes no 

4 

(From Observer's Not.fS) The teacher distributes the work 
sheets and gives diiectinns foi listening to sounds and marking 
the worksheets. 

Mac asks. "What is environment?" The teacher has 
students tell what was said /)out the w.>rd yesterday in clas^ 
Mac asks. "Does environment mean around the school?" The 
tf.MCh«'r says. "Everywhere in your environment." The first 
sound Iwind) .-, pl,iy<.d as students listen (luictly. The teacher 
stops the sound, reviews how to use the worksheet and '.hen 
r«plays the sound. Following the strategy but not referring to 
the manual, the teacher asks how many thin!-, the sound is in 
the.r environment (all but one do) and what their guesses are 
(Most guess wind.) Bob guesses. "Tornado." Glen says "It's 
not .,n ordinary bietVe." John s-.ys. "Wind is the same as a 
tor.iado. The t«!ach.;r explains that they can count all those 
guesses as coriect. 

Sound 2 (stoim) is played. Jerry guesses. "Flying saucer " 
Jim says. "Train." The teacher has to .luiet .hcj class, and then 
she repeats the duestioning strategy. Don guesses. "Train"- 
Jane says. "Plan«;". Jim. guessing again, says "Rocket"- Ricky 
^ays ''Traffic.'' Dave says. "It doesn't make sense. Is it a real 
sounds The teacher reassures them by saying. "Don't be 
afraid of being wrong. The worksheets are net' going to be 
corrected or anything. We're just practicing listening to 
sountJs. John says. "I know what it is-a volcano " When the 
slide IS shown. Ricky says it is a storm. The teacher asks why 
and Rickv points out the rainbow, the fog in the mountains' 
an<J the clouds. None guessed rain or stoim. but they agree 
that It IS part of their environment. 

The sound of a cow brings laughter. Some say it is not in 
their environment and .ome say it is. A few rcirain 
uncommiftod. The teacher stresses differences in individual 
environments. 

At the .?ighth sound, the teacher asks how the work sheets 
are going. Students all say fine. Jerry says. "This is fun man " 
Students are involved, and there are cheers when a slide shows 
that their guesses are accu aift. The teacher continues to accept 
mariy answers. Dunng the period there is much movement of 
students from seat to seat. Students have gotten noisy and the 
teacher waits until they are quiet before beginning next sound 
Sandy kicks John in the side for blowing hib oaper off the desk" 
during this interlude. John cries. The teachsr suggests that 

(Continued on page 48) 
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actively in the discussion for ihe first fifteen minutes The 
teacher follows the manual verbatim. Each question is asked 
even if it has been ar»swered by previous responses he 
teacher continues the discussion for another twenty minutes 
Students become more and more restless, but generally they 
still pa ticipate. Throughout the period the teacher interrupts 
discus^ .n occasionally to loudly discipline individual students 
such as, "Put thpt paper under yo jr des.k. Do you know where 
under is?" The discussion is ended ten minutes before the 
period IS over, and students are given free time. 

<Teacher response to question, "How did the activity 
go? on feedback form) "It went very well except that the 
class was above the questions and the discussion. They knew 
an the answers, so discussion dragged and seemed boring to 
them. They liked making the spaceships. ,V,y students have a 
hard time paying attention when just discussing; it is my 
feeling that a worksheet to fill out would have k«pt their 
niinds from wandering and kept them from talking and pif /ing 
with thcirneighbors." Hi./ma 



Classroom Transactlom: Student-Teacher interaction 
UNIT I, ACTIVITY 4. "Sounds From My Environment" 

(See Sugar classroom for description of this activity > 
(From Observer's Notes) The teacher oasses out the sounds 
worksheets as students quiet down. George asks "Will you give 
us time to write It down? How will we know what the sound 
IS? To thF last question the teacher replies, "I'll show you a 
picture of the sound on a slide." She gives an example of 
hearing Indian drums beating to explain how to fill out the 
worksheet. Then she begins to read from the guide. Answers 
suggested after playing the first sound are: hard wind, raininq 
monster, storm, train, wir.dstorm. 

The following is f, sample of dialogue during this activity: 
• Teacher: "Everybody be quiet." 
(Silence, listening to tape.) 

Teacher: "Put down yes or no; is that in your environ- 
ment? Marvin be quiet." 
Student: "Raining" 

Teacher: "It was raining, you thought it was?" 

Teacher: "Okay, here's a picture of It." 

Teacher: "Okay, here's the fifth sound. Paul, start with 

number five, please." 

(Silence, listening to tape.) 

Teacher: "What did you write down, Lisa?" 

in an ensuing fifteen-minute sequence, the teacher spoke 

twelve times, the students twire. Most teacher comments were 

to discipline or give directions. Little discussion was 

engendered. 

Marvin writes "train" as an answer for four of the sounds 
The tape is being played very loud and perhaps he is mistaking 
the loud background noise for a train. Stella stands out in the 
accuracy of her answers. When others say "cars" and "horns " 
she says "traffic." Both Stella and George are interested in 
checking the number they get right at the end of the lesson. 
They remain seated and are tallying the score. The teacher 
emphasizes that any answer is okay, but yet speaks In terms of 
the right and the "wrong" answe -. The result is a guessing 
game of right or wrong rather .han an inquiring process 
Interest seems to build as the sounds are played. When the bell 
rings about halfway through the sounds, there are sighs of 
regret. (This activity was continued for four more days.j 

The second day of listening to sounds on the tap*- 
continues with a high level of excitement over identifying 
sounds. The teacher has reduced the tape volume to decrease 
the background hum. which Marvin had mistaken for a train 

(Conu'nued on page 48) 
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SUGAR CLASSROOM ICont.) 

Sandy apologise, so he (Joc;s. The luuchor gives John a tissue, 
and he sits with his ..eud Of» the tal)lL' as three more sounds are 
played and discussed. Both huys continue to participate 
actively. The pel iod nnds. 

Th«' same listMiii.cj .KMivity continues for twenty minutes 
the next day. Students listen intently and remain enthusiastic. 
Jerry and John complain thiil theru are only twenty sounds. 

Following the teaching stiateyy. the teacher has students 
review their answers, listiru) on the hoard those responses that 
they agree on and those they don't agree on. Then the teacher 
divides the class into thiee teams to recoid sounds from 
certain environments around the school. Each loam is sent out 
on its own. Some must wait in class for their turn with the 
tape recorder. Each te.im is gone a >ut five or ten minutes. 
When all have returned. tn« teacher asks one sti'dent to keep a 
list of the sounds identified. Students are intent on listening to 
the sound' and giving ..iswers. One group is delighted when 
they find out their soumls have not recordct. and they are 
allowed to go out again. 

On the following day the tape for this gro-.ip is played 
and discussed. Then the lanes for the other two gic as are 
replayed. Students again are intent on listening. They asK 
do the sound-collecting activity again. They want to make 
motions and act out the sounds, too. 

JERRY-A CASE STUDY IN STUDENT-TEACHER 
DYNAMICS 

The following excerpts from observer's nottfs illustrate 
Jerry's curiosity and interest in science and a tescher-student 
relationship th:.» .illowed for inquiry and exploration, in spite 
of some misunderstandings ar d interference. 

UNIT I ACTIVITY 18, "A Model Of My Neighborhood" 

As students begin to make a map. the teacher wants them 
to include landmarks in the area. She asks. "What are some 
buildincis or objects that are found in this area? Students list 
the high school, the golf course, and some businesses. Jerry 
s iys "How abuut Woolrn?" l)ut ht; doesn't say it loud enough 
for the teacher to hear. Later he is heard when he suggests the 
caiwalk Nobody seems to know what he is talking about. The 
teacher notice", he is chewing on something and asks him to 
empty his moi th. He says no. and she says in a loud voice. 

"Right now?" He does. 

The next day in the same activity, the teacher reviews the 
term "landmark" and asks students to list the most important 
ones they talked about yesterday. Jerr^ interrupts in a tone 
that indicates h.. is pretty put off. he says firmly. All of us 
who ride the bus pass the catwalk.' The teacher asks him to 
describe what }«• means. When ha does, it becomes apparent 
that he is referring to the overpass. The class generally agrees 
that this is an important landmark, so it is included in »he list. 
Thus Jerry's two dav. of being misunderstood and rejectee? 
end on a note of iriu nph. 

UNI Tl ACT! Vi TY 22, "Plan ts Need Wate. ' 

Students are told they are go.ng to do an experimem 
with pea seeds. They place them in a test tube full o. water 
and mark tl. water level. Jerry is fascinated by the way the 
peas wrinkle. He says. "There are two little eyes in there and a 
nose " The next day he is the first to notice that the water 
level' has gone down. For his experiment, to see if pea seeds 
n<ed water to grow, he placeJ some seeds on wet toweling. 
The teacher used ...rrv'^ I'iarUs for the cla-=s to see where the 
roots come out of the peas (although all do an experiment). 
Sheryl says in an incredulous tone. "They come out of the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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yesterday. She especially picks out Marvin to tell him that the 
background might sound like a train; "Understand. Marvin, no 
trains." After the firet sound (sawing), the teacher again 
pointedly asks, "It didn't sound like a train, Marvin?" 

There is general excitement now over each new sound 
and usually a cheei about the slide identifying the sound. Most 
animated are Betsy, George, Ann, and Carl. Leon is somewhat 
less excited. Least excited and involved, in fact a^ost 
dragging and depressed <at times), are Paul and Marvin. In both 
cases they began the period with a modicum of positive 
participation {laughs and groans at the answers), but they 
become more quiet as their wrong answers mount (case of Pau! 
especially) or as the teacher disciplines (case of Marvir 
especially). Paul seems to persecute himself: after missing tw. 
in a row he stuck to "motorboat" when everyone knew the 
next one' was a "toilet." When he missed the next sound he 
threw his paper to the floor (worksheet). 

The teacher continues to deny that any given answer 
matters, but continues to speak in terms of "right and 
"wrong" answers, as in the following: "It had to be a plane 
door A truck door is wrong." This statement was elicited 
partly in response to George's attempt to erase and change his 
answer. The question of changing answers and "cheating 
added to the "right" and "wrong" viewpoint. 

The third period on this activity is spent listing sounds on 
the board, with students very restless and inattentive. In six 
minutes thirteen sounds are listei on th-. board, by number, 
and the teacher has made thre' disciplining statements to 
students. This listing work is sItv going. After the first ten 
minutes of the exercise, half o. the thirteen students are 
showing attention to the teacher. The othere are doing such 
things as writing, playing with » spaceship model, looking at 
the floor, etc. AftPr twenty minutes of class, there are 
twenty-seven sounds Msted. Only one-third of the students 
show any signs of being attentive. The teacher makes more 
disciplining statements: "Marvin, use only one chairl (He was 
sitting backward on his own. with head on back of other chair, 
looking at floor.) "George, keep it quiet." (Room is getting 
roisv.) After writing sound thirty-three on the board, the 
teacher announces what they will be doing today-taping 
sounds outdoors. "But" we won't get to do it it you keep 

talking..." , ^ . ^ , 

The teacher is stalling and apparently does not want to go 
out The listing activity continues for another ten minutes, 
after which there is just time to review the running of the tape 
recorder before the period ends. 

After class the teacher says to the observer. From now 
on, when I do this. I'm going to make everybody copy m order 
to keep quiet." Somehow, the lack of interest is blamed on 
idle hands, ignoring the possibility that the material, or the 
way it was presented, might be just plain dull. 

The fourth period begins with the class divided into three 
group' for recording sounds around the school. This period is 
full of fun and excitement. The teacher arranges for an adult 
to be with two of the three groups. The third group stays in 
the room to record. Before the groups fan out, thy teacher 
reads word-for-word from the manual the instruct ns to the 
class. There is only one statement for the teacher to make in 
the day's teaching strategy. u u *u 

There is a high level of excitement throughout the 
sound-collecting. Toward the end of the penod Jose asks 
hopefully, "Are we going to continue this next period r 
Students chorus, "Ohhh," when the bell rings. 

The fifth and last day of this activity continues with a 
high level of excitement over identifying other groups 
sounds The period begins with the tape recorder on the 
teacher's desk and a stool beside the desk for the group 

(Continued on page 49) 
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SUGAR CLASSROOM (Cont.) 

Ul^ T /. ACTIVITY IKi. "PUnts NmI Atr" 

StiKJiMsti h.iVf ijorri- jiMiiht't I'Mtrinnrnt, this tinit; st!jliii(| 
S(>nuM>t«tnts in J 1*11. Ati"j .1 w i k, iln« t«M(.hiM hjs n»v»i:w<Ml llui 
t;xj)t»nfni»nt tind hjs hjd tlirrn oIkimv*? \\u*\t r»?siilts. Shi? iisks. 
•'Hoiv do VDii *^\pljin tfir ri'sultsr'" Most pUifits without iiii 
(a)Vf»r»?(l \vith niftjl hd ,) .im* not (powiny. Sonw plunts w th air 
hjvt* fiot qtovvii. Shcfyi jiirnits she for()ot to wMar them. Somt* 
pliints covtMfd With Siifiiii VVf jj) hjVM (jiowo. Snrdi;ots notia? 
this Mn\ ({mikJi* thjt It nuist not Ix* .111 iKjIit. fht.* wholt) 
(iiM:ii«,!>n)fi IS iionductod in such j vvuy that conclusions tiro 
hom*st iind not toictul. tln'y follow iMsily fioni whdt was 
<)l)St;fVt?d. Thr liMchi?r (|ivl«s dm'ctions lor disposing of t?x|)t»n- 
niiMits, I)iit s iricliidifici Jrny, want to ktH.'j) thi;ii f)lants. 
Jtiriy says iMMh'stly in .m undiMton»«, "I wsh I km?w howstu?(ls 
yrow." LaltM fi»' asks iilomi, "Mrs. Su(|ar, tiow do sreids (jrow?" 
Ricky .itt**ni[its .tn •*xplaiiati*>n, hiit it is ohvioiisly iniidf.'(}uat(* 
for tfu« li.'Vrl of JiMiy's i unosity . Durnu) j hrt.Mk, Jerr ry iind tfic 
ttMcht.M convrsc ahout si'c»ds. 

A w»'ek Kilt.'i, Jt'fiy proudly calls ttu' ol)scivi?r's alt».Mition 

to his P»MS, Wfuch .llf *|IOWIlUj w»*ll. S 
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MEDiCiNE CLASSROOM (Cont) 

"leader" to sit on while his group's sounds are played. There is 
keen attention. George nr)Oves up two seats to hear better. 
Soon other students move to the front of the room around the 
recorder. The teacher at first asks, "Everybody please sit 
down." Soon they are all crowded around the recorder again. 
The teacher takes spi^eral deep breaths, as if to order everyone 
to sit down in thc^ir own seats again, but she appears to 
reconsider. She allows them to remain in front. 

During the playback of sounds the teacher does not 
explain to students what they are doing or what they might 
learn from this. Some sounds that were recorded in the room 
are: stamping, pencil sharpening, clapping hands, snapping 
fingers, chewing gum, clapping erasers. Some of these produce 
much laughter. There is excitement over identifying any 
sound, even the easy ones. 

JOSE -A CASE STUDY IN STUDENT-TEACHER 
DYNAMICS 

As the following excerpts from observer's notes illustrate, 
Jose demonstrates an understanding, an insight, and an 
involvement in science that are repeatedly squelched by the 
teacher, who has rated him as naive and low in ability. 

UNIT /, ACTIVITY 6, ''Grouping Objects From My Environ- 
menf' 

There was considerable enthusiasm by the students for 
the activity, but it was dampened by the teacher's continued 
emphasis on discipline. Finally she shouted loudly, "JOSE I " 
who responded, "Can't I even talk?" (He was talking about the 
grouping process). The teacher wanted him and others to be 
listening at that time to another group. 

UNIT /, ACTIVITY 10, ''Temperatures In My Environment^' 
When it was time to hand in thermometers Jose was 
holding his, and he didn't pass it in right away. The teacher 
scolded him for this, saying, "Jose, now turn that ther- 
mometer in. I've asked three times..." He responded, "I'm 
waiting for it to get hot." (He was holding It in his hand, 
having just come in from outdoors, and watching to see if it 
would go back up.) 

Later in the same activity... 

Lisa, Stella, anJ a few others thought the temperature 
would be higher under the black cloth, because the black 
material was "thicker" and "heavier." "George and the others 
thought it was hotter under the white, but they were not sure 
why. About four thought the temperature under both colors 
would be the same because cloths are the "same material" and 
"came from the same factory." Jose then asked, "Can we feel 
the cloth?" Teacher said "certainly," and Jose went up to do 
so. He then decided on black for sure, from the apparent 
heaviness of it. 

UNIT I, ACTIVITY 11 

The strMegy: "i want you to measure how wide your 
desk is without using a ruler." Students should have invented a 
unit of measure and then measured their desks. (Most 
estimated in terms of number of rulers-"! say two rulers"-or 
number of inches.) The strategy suggests that if at least one of 
the students is successful in inventing a unit of measure, the 
teacher should use his idea. 

Just as the teacher was about to show students how to 
measure with hands, Jose pip^d up and pointed out to the 
teacher that she had forgotten to ask him how he measured. 
She did, and he showed how to use a pencil. His desk was two 
pencils by three pencils. Instead of using his idea, the teacher 
went right on to illustrate measuring with hand widths. 

After class the observer complimented Jose by saying, 
"You are doing well; you were the one to use a pencil to 
measure." The teacher then added, "But what he should do is 
remember to bring a pencil to Mrs. Johnson's class." H 
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judgments-data payoffs and tradeoffs 



Curriculum ovjluatiun should inform developers uf the 
strengths an(f weaknesstJS of the material produced, which in 
turn should Itud to levisions that improve it. 

Curriculum evaluation should validate the ifUegricy of the 
rnat(?riat pioduced, ptovidiny evidence that it works in the 
ciasstoom. 

Cutticulum evaluatior) should prove effectiveness, 
ost.jhiishincj how much the material significantly increases 
learning in the intended tireas compared to other materials 
produced for the Sitnie put pose. 

Cuiiicailum evaluation should inform consumers, identi- 
fy inq the approptiate uses and limitations of the materials 
prockiced, thus leading to enlightened buying practices and 
proper utilization of the materi;ils. 

Cuuiculuiti evaluation should provide information to 
decision niakers, su[)piyin(] those who control policy and 
resources with d.ita tfiat leads to rational and informed 
planning of future efforts. 

Eacf) of these admonitions has its champions, who seem 
interested only in the dt»ta that they themselves need; efforts 
that provide other data are even criticized. Each represents a 
diff(?rent audienr.i?: producer, teacher, school board, funding 
agency, legislator. An evaluator cannot serve two -or five 
ituisters well. He will «?xhaust his resources for th» one and 
neglect the others, or ho will he convincing to the one and 
questioned by the others. The results of an evaluation, 
however, often do speak to more than one audience?. Such is 
the case in the evaluation of ME AND MY ENVIRONMENT. 

At the higliest level, that of the policy maker, the case of 
the two classrooms ir) the previous article raises a fundamental 
(|uestion: What is the payoff of continued expensive funding 
of curriculum d«»velopment? The products provide the good 
teacher with vehicles that assist the educative process. They 
provide some refreshment, perhaps, to the students of poor 
teachers. But do they affect and improve the (Uiality of the 



educative process? Mounting evidence from studies and 
reviews of the era of large-scale curriculurii studies suggest that 
their impact on instructional practices has betin less than 
revolutionary. When tfie evidence of the preceding article is 
combined with other studies, such as tho5>e i)f Gallagher,^ 
what are the implications? It would si?em that before further 
curriculum development efforts, an important avenue to im- 
prove the educative process lies in progiams of teacher selec- 
tion, training, and supervision. Both are net'ded, but curricula 
can have only tirtiited success without training. It would also 
appear that the training needed is not merely programs to 
facilitate implementation of new curricula. The changes in 
teacher behavior are riiore basic than ttpproprlate utilization 
of materials. They concern appiopriate ielatic)nships with peo- 
ple (students). 

The developer is usually not at liberty to act on 
information at this level. His mandate in most cases is very 
narrowly circumscribed by the funding agency. 

The results speak to other audiences. To the teacher, 
there is some evidence to say that the activities work if used as 
directed. There is also evidence U) suug»?^»t tfiat serious 
distortions result fr()m inappropriate emph.isis. r«)r the m«ijor 
aims of the curriculum to be realized. Intellectual honesty to 
the processes of iiujuiry and problen) solving that are 
eml)edded in the materials seems necessary, as well as some 
fidelity to the intent of the individual activities. 

The issue of effectiveness of the mater i.ils will bo 
addressed to some extent in succeeding evaluation reports. 
Only limited results of this kind will be available. An 
evaluation of this type has n(jt been funded. It shouki be 



^ James J. GMighor. 196(h Teacher Variation in Concept 
Presentation in BSCS Curiiculum Programs. Ifrlhifhi: Univor- 
sity of Illinois, Institute for Rosoani) on Cxcontional 
Children. 
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nonduntftd by someonR other than the developer, using the 
final product rather than experimental materials. The same 
study could provide consumer information. 

PAYOFFS 

Turning to the central purpose of the present evalua- 
tion-providing information to guide revision— what were the 
tradeoffs and payoffs of the forms of data used? 

Counting the costs and placing e value on forms of data 
are difficult tasks. The costs do not all have a monetary value. 
Some kinds of data represent a heavy burden on the 
contributors, or the processors. Some take a toll in attitudes 
toward the study. Some are costly in the distortions they 
create. The usefulness of the data is one value that will be 
estimated. This judgment gets mixed up with the nature of the 
results themselves, whether they were positive or negative, and 
their importance or significance as findings in themselves. 
Forms of data that were "merely" confirming, without adding 
much new information, tend to be undervalued for the 
credibility they establish in the results, it is also almost 
impossible to determine how much certain kinds and pieces of 
data have influenced the staff, although data sources that 
seemed to make a big impression on the staff will be 
identified. 

Considering first the six major sources of information, by 
far the most useful data for revision came from the teacher. 
The utility of this information, however, is derived from 
having first carefully selected participating teachers and then 
ha</ing identified which of those were objective, insightful, and 
creative in the generation of alternatives and revision sugges- 
tions. 

Second in its impact and usefulness for revision were 
detailed reviews of the content by specialists and staff. Part of 
this pciyoff lay in the caliber and diversity of the reviewers, 
part lay in their specific comments and the effort they 
invested in suggesting additions and alternatives. The payoff in 
staff review came in the repeated matrix nalyses and in the 
care with which the materials were edited and made consistent 
in format, style, and sequential development. 

Third in utility for revision was data obtained by the 
staff's direct observation of instruction. This source of 
information had by far the highest impact on subsequent 
directions to revision writers. An important element in the 
influence of this source was in producing written reports of 
each observation. The hidden component was how much these 
limited views influenced each staff member's interpretations 
and recommendations of all data. It also served to identify 
teachers whose perception and understanding was judged 
exceptional. The combination of teacher and staff feedback 
was deliberately structured to have the greatest amount of 
impact on writers involved in revision. 
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Fourth in ordir of immediate usefulness for revision was 
data on student abilities and performance. Over the c Hjrse of 
several years this information has influenced the materials at a 
general level and has led to the introduction of a number of 
activities that would not otherwise have been included. 

The use of observers other than full-time sta*f did not 
have a consistent utility for revision. As a fornrtat was 
developed for what tc observe and how to report it, however, 
the usefulness of this information to writers was increased. 
Greater value and import could have been achieved with a 
greater monetary input into the further development of 
observation protocol systems or alternatives. Use of ethno- 
graphic techniques would also have increased the usefulness of 
this source of data, in spite of this low rating in relation to 
other sources, the value of observers' reports must be judged 
high for two services they performed. One payoff was the 
verification of teacher feedback, or the identification of poor 
questions that were impossible for teachers to answer meaning- 
fully. A second payoff was the occasional identification of 
activities where there was a problem, when teacher feedback 
contained no hint of it. Only through an observer's view were 
a number of mistakes in instructions and strategies recognized. 
While such findings were somewhat infrequent, failure to 
rectify them would have weakened the materials. 

School retcords were of no utility for revision purposes. It 
should be noted that this ranking of utility and impact refers 
strictly to revision uses of the data. There were other quite 
valuable payorfs. For example, data on student abilities and 
performance, ranked fourth above, has led to an increased 
understanding of the retarded child that will definitely 
influence future development efforts. Even the collection of 
school records had a payoff in the negative sense- it 
established that these records have no value for guioing 
revision or explaining variance in performance. 

SPECIFIC JUDGMENTS 

Referring to Table 2 on page 32 listing data collected 
from field-test classes, the following judgments can be made. 

1. Demographic data on students (Items 1-4 on this table) 
have had absolutely no value for this evaluation. They 
suggested nothing to writers, they explained nothing in 
performance, they had no instructional utility. 

2. General descriptions of students (item 6) suggested 
some functional characteristics to explore in the early 
development of materials. They also provided a per- 
spective of i:he student population that broadened the 
view obtained from site visits. 

3. Teacher ratings of students (Items 7-14) were obtained 
in an exploration of characteristics and functional 
abilities that might relate to performance. Some 
dimensions (Itf^ms 10, 13) were identified that did 

(Continued) 
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have uxpldridlory power. (See Reports 2 and 4.) 
Additional ratings {Items 37-43) were introduced as 
components of the program. 

4. Measures of cognitive development and problem- 
solving ability (Items 15 and 16) have been developed 
that proved to be far more meaningful than IC. They 
also have the potential for setting realistic expectations 
of students and guiding instructional decisions. These 
measures have had a general influence on the overall 
design of materials. 

5. Measures of entering ability of students (Item 17) 
proved to have high utility for revision. They have also 
served a usefu! function for teachers, and have been 
included as a component of the materials. 

6. Measures of performance (Item 18) were used to judge 
the efficacy of sequences of instruction. They have 
influenced revision considerably because of a require- 
ment the staff made that they have utility to the 
teacher and be included as a component of the 
materials. The most meaningful of these assessments 
have involved situational tasks requiring an application 
of a skill or idea. 

7. Obtaining completed student worksheets (Item 19) has 
been of direct utility for revision. These have been 
most helpful when coupled with teacher or student 
explanations of problems. 

8. No accurate assessment of individual student interest 
(Item 20) has been developed, but ratings of group 
interest and involvement have influenced the judg.nent 
of each activity's effectiveness. Low ratings in this 
dimension have invariably led to revision. 

9. A record of absences has had no utility in revision 
efforts. 

10. Ratings of tack of success did not reveal any activities 
that needed revision except those with already highly 
visible defects. In each classroom there tended to be a 
student or two who functioned far lower than the rest 
of the class. Teachers usually named these students 
lime after time. 

11. Validity studies, such as item 24, have had a high 
utility and generally provided information useful for 
revision in addition to qualifying other data. 

12. Attitude questionnaires (Items 25-29) have proved 
helpful in identifying which activities in a sequence 
need most attention. Their use by revision writers was 
similar to the use of the interest rating. 

13. Samples of various abilities that were subjects of 
instruction (Items 30-32) served to adjust the degree of 
emphasis and development of these abilities in the 
materials. They were, however, peripheral to the main 
revision effort. 



TRADEOFFS 

Traded off in the design of this evaluation and choice of 
data to collect were two things: 1) breadth of understanding 
that a closer study of the complexities of the classroom might 
have provided; 2) exploration of individual learning problems 
that longitudinal studies of individual children would have 
provided. Both of these efforts would require major invest- 
ments. Their payoffs would be slower, longer range, but 
perhaps ultimately more basic. The choice of data to collect 
and the design for collecting it depend upon the level of 
generality and the breadth of information desired. Develop- 
mental efforts must trade off generality for an abundance of 
specific details. For a group-centered program such as ME 
AND MY ENVIRONMENT, trial in one classroom would 
provide an indication of how students respond to the 
materials, it would also be possible to note a number of details 
directly and follow individual students closely, for attention 
would be narrowly focused on one time and place. The use of 
video and audio tapos and much informal interviewing would 
increase the richness of the data. This represents a considerable 
added investment generally not available unless the sample 
studied is strictly limited. Another perspective could be gained 
by arranging for staff to teach a class of children. Reduction 
and transmission of results could be further simplified by 
arranging for revision Wi iters to participate in such field trials. 
Given the experience gained in the current evaluation, this is 
the direction the staff would recomnnend for future studies. 

At the time this p'cect began, one concern was to be sure 
the observed responses were typical and that the curriculum 
would function under a variety of conditions. Intensity of 
study was traded off for this assurance. An attempt was made 
to maintain some decree of direct involvement and contact 
with test sites, however many judgments and interpretations 
were made at a distance. To connpensate, redundancy was built 
into the data collection scheme. The plan has worked. A 
considerable amount of data has been available and utilized in 
revision decisions. 

In the end one must recognize that there is no best way to 
evaluate, no ready answer to such questions as "How many 
test sites are enough?" and "What data shall i collect?" Instead 
the choice must represent a comfortable fit with the purpose, 
and there must be a recognition of what has bsen lost as well 
as gained by the choice. 

The case study in this section was an attempt to study this 
tradeoff of portrayal for representativeness. It is one we will 
not as willingly make the next time. But the alternative 
decision, too, entails a tradeoff. There are never enough 
resources and time to answer all our questions. In evaluation 
we are left, like Jerry in the Sugar classroom saying wistfully, 
"I wish I knew how these [curriculum] seeds grow." f/jj^ 
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